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OVERLOOKED 


He wouldn’t look well in a novel, 
He wouldn’t be praised in a play; 
His home’s neither palace nor hovel — 
He's only a man of today. 
He couldn’t do much with a sabre, 
It carnage and riot were rife; 
He merely can suffer and labor — 
A hero of every-day life. 


He isn’t delightfully daring, 
He isn’t a maiden’s ideal, 

His love and devotion declaring — 
A hero of ballads and steel. 

He’s merely a man who is fighting 
I'ne battie of civilized times — 

A battle that’s withering, biighting, 
Unsung io the troubadour’s rhymes. 


He’s really but one of the many, 
Determined and patient and bold, 
W hose strugglie’s as noble as any 
By poet or noveliet told. 
And later, when Time writes the story 
Ot those who’ve been valiant in strife, 
A page will be due to the glory 
Ot neroes of every-day life. 


— Chicago Evening Post. 


War Without Hatred 


“T J ATRED is one of the chief evils of 

H. war. After the fighting and killing 

aud suffering are all ended, international an- 

imosities remain. Perhaps for generations 

they are potent to sway the popular mind. 

Thus the wrongs of the Napoleonic wars 

still rankled in the Prussian mind down to , 
their vengement in 1871. Today tbe Terri- 
ble Year is still a prolific source of Gallic 
hatred of the Teuton. Our own country 
supplies other examples. In the early part 
of this century there was a feeling toward | 
Great Britain that well-nigh amounted to 
hatred,and even ino these latter days men 
have sought —detestably enough, but not | 
always altogether in vain—to revive that 
abhorrent passion. Nor did our Civil War 
pass away without leaving animosities which 
it took a “whiff of grapeshot ” in another 
war wholly to dissipate. There was nothing 
of which we were more frequently or more | 
austerely warned last spring than that in | 
taking up Spain’s gage of battle we should | 
be entailing upon this nation hatreds that | 
would become hereditary. | 


Yet today how empty that warning ap- 
pears! Every judicious American knew, of 
course, that we were entering into the war | 
without hatred of Spain, despite some wild 
and passionate utterances. That the fact 
would be recognized abroad, and above all in 
Spain, was another thing scarcely to be 
hoped for. Yet today it is amply realized. 
No finer tribute could be paid to this na- 
tion’s motives and conduct and sentiments 
in the war than has been paid by our own 
antagonists. The gallant and knightly Cer- 
vera declares that for himself he will take 
with him back to Spain only the kindest re- 
mem brance3 of the American people, and he 
believes none of his couatrymen, save per- 
haps an ignorant and passion- blinded few, 
will continue to hate this country. Com- 
mander Cavanillaf expresses like sentiments, | 
and believes that after the issues of the war 
are settled the United States and Spain will 
become friends. Most impressive of all and 
entirely unique is the testimony of the com- | 





mon soldiers of the Spanish army, as ex- | | 


pressed through their spokesman, Pedro | 
Lopez de Castillo,a private of infantry. 
* We fought you without rancor or hate,” 
they say. ‘We have been vanquished by 
you, but have in our souls no place for re- 
sentment. You fought and acted in compli. 
ance with the same call of duty as we. You 
fought us face to face, with great courage. 
You have honored us with distinction and 
courtesy.” And they add the testimony 
that we fought according to the call of con- 
science, ‘‘under the demand of civilization 
and humanity.”’ 

Such tributes are most grateful. They are 
a lasting and a crushing rebuke to the m - 
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lignant railings of Weyler and his like, and 
of those miscalled Americans who can see 
nothing in our conduct but hatred and sor- 
did self-seeking. We are giad to believe 
that what these men have said, from Spain’s 
greatest Admiral down to the humbliest pri- 
vate in the ranks of her vanquished army, is 
not only exactly true, but will be recognized 
as true by the mass of the Spanish people, 
and will be recorded as true in the ultimate 
history of these times.— New York Tribune. 


It Is Roosevelt 


“yOOSEVELT, of course. Who else but 
BR Colonel Roosevelt ? And why Colonel 
Roosevelt ? Because the people want him. 
No other reason. The politicians do not 
want him; they can do nothing with him; 
they have no use for him. Lou Payne and 
Governor Black ani Senator Platt do not 
like that kind of a man. He can’t be ban- 
died. He does not know how to make deals. 
He is not after profits, financial or political. 
He has no gift of rewarding political service. 
He cares for nothing but the interests of the 
people and the country. He believes in a 
non-partisan civil service, under which a 
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man shall receive office for merit and hold {t 
during good behavior. All hecares to know 
is what is the next duty and then he goes 
ahead; and when he goes ahead it is with 
such momentum that everything has to give 
way. That is not the kind of man that the 
politicians want. 

But the people want him. He has done 
well, He has made no mistakes in any posi- 
tion which he has held. He is rich, he is 
educated, he is patriotic. He has every ad 
vantage which position or culture can give 
him, and he uses it with the straightforward 
directness of a man who has never learned 
finesse. As civil service sommissioner, as 
president of the New York police board, as 
assistant secretary of the Navy, as cojone! 
of the ‘*‘ Rough Riders,” he has always shown 
downright maniiness. He is not a dude; he 
is not an impracticeble preacher of patriot- 
ism, he practices it; he is not a pessimist. 
He believes in the country and its destiny 
and its people, and in righteousness. When 
the people come forward and say that they 
want Theodore Roosevelt for Governor the 
politicians have to make room for him with 


what grace they can. It is a good sign when 
the people choose such a man as Roosevelt. — 
Independent. 
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This Bedstead is a gay deceiver. 

As you look at it you mentally classify it 
— with the $40 and $50 Brass Beds. It has én sir 
of extravagance, and its appointments are 
most elaborate and beautiful. It looks to be 
—- worth every cent of $50, yet it costs here only 
“Task $22 in any size — single, two-thirds, or double. 


. =< > ~ It is a very ambitious bed. It has the 


fashionable swell foot now so universally in de- 


mand, and the recently- patented twin- wheel castors. It is heavily trimmed, and 


has collars, clamps, balls, rosettes, etc. 


The frames are of extra size, and are unusually decorative. 





PAINE FURNITURE CO. 


RUGS, DRAPERIES and FURNITURE 


48 CANAL STREET 
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All stationed preachers in the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church are authorized agents for their 
locality. 


Ocean Transportation 


Last May we sent our first consign- 
ment of American steel to the great 
ship-building establishment of Harland 
& Wolff at Belfast, Ireland. It is now 
learned that the same firm has ordered 
800 tons more from the same firm at 
Pittsburg, Pa. The plates ordered are 
28 feet long and 5 feet wide; their 
weight is about two tons each. The fact 
that we can manufacture these at Pitts- 
burg, send them by rail to Philadelphia, 
and then land them in Belfast for two 
dollars per ton less than they can be 
purchased in England, is a genuine eye- 
opener to all Europe. President Hill, 
of the Great Northern Railroad, recent- 
ly declared that his road has been com- 
pelled to refuse the shipment of 60,000 
tons of steel rails and 30,000,000 pounds 
of cotton — wanted in Asia — because of 
the lack of water transportation. All 
this does but emphasize the statement 
of Representative Dingley to the effect 
that the most immediate need of the 
United States is the adequate develop- 
ment of our merchant marine. 





Casualties of the War 


The latest reports give the losses in 
battle up to this time as 282 killed and 
1,496 wounded. Faull returns have not 
yet been received, and it is not unlikely 
the final footings will show an aggregate 
of 1,850. Measured by the results of the 
conflict, this loss is very small; meas- 
ured by the time that has elapsed 
since the first gun was fired, it is about 
an average loss. The number killed will 
be very largely increased by the number 
dying from disease. In this respect the 
mortality will be very large. It is too 
early to ‘estimate that, but from the Oivil 
War some light may be obtained. From 
1861 to 1865 we lost in battle 67,058 ; there 
died of wounds received in battle 43,012 ; 
and yet the total number of deaths in 
the Union Army was 359,528, of which 
294,566 died of disease. The experience 
of all armies shows that disease is much 
more to be dreaded than bullets. We 
succeeded fairly well in escaping the 
bullets, but we were terribly unfortunate 
in the matter of disease. 

In this connection it may be added 
that since March, 1895, Spain has sent 
225,000 men to the West Indies. Of these 
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50,000 perished in Ouba; 73,000 were 
invalided home ; and about 23,000 are on 
their way from Santiago. The troops 
returning will be disbanded. 





The British West Indies 


A meeting of the principal sugar- 
growers of the British West Indies will 
be held at Barbadoes next week. The 
failure of the British representative to 
secure the abolition of sugar bounties at 
the recent conference in Brussels has 
disturbed all the British isiands that 
raise sugar, and the meeting next week 
will attempt to devise some means of 
saving the islands from ruin. The British 
taxpayer does not take kindly to the 
proposition to make large governmental 
loaus to the impoverished islands, but 
without some relief even the best of 
them must needs fall behind. In the 
meantime there is a movement in 
Jamaica to ask Great Britain to cede 
that island to the United States, and the 
idea of the cession of other islands has 
occurred to several men prominent in 
West Indian affairs. There are many 
reasons why the islands would reap im- 
mense benefits from such a change of 
relationship, but it does not seem at all 
likely that Great Britain will consent to 
this, even if the delegates to the coming 
meeting, and a majority of voters, 
should ask for it. Itis more likely that 
the solution will be found in reciprocity, 
which will open our markets free to the 
sugar of these islands. We may expect 
great changes in the British West Indian 
policy as one of the immediate results of 
our new possessions there. 





The Austro-Hungarian Augsleich 


The dual kingdom of Austro-Hungary 
has been trying to come to an agreement 
for dividing the common expenses of the 
government for more thana year. This 
agreement is called the Augsleich. The 
last one formulated expired in 1897, but 
as the authorities failed to agree ona 
new one, the prime ministers extended 
the old one for one year. By this agree- 
ment the Austrians pay 68.6 per cent., 
and Hungarians pay 31.4 percent. The 
Austrians claimed that the Hungarians 
ought to pay 43.16 percent. They sub- 
sequently reduced this to 36.4 per cent. 
Hungary refused to pay more than 33.2. 
Incidentaliy the matter of customs and 
commercial relations came up for settle- 
ment. The two prime ministers were 
commissioned to settle the dispute, and 
last week they held a conference with 
the Emperor at Ischil. It is reported 
that he informed the Austrian prime 
minister that he must find some means 
of accommodating himself to the Hun- 
garian requirements. The Hungarians 
have had the advantage from the begin- 
ning. The Austrians made the mistake 
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of introducing their domestic troubles 
anc insisting that Hungary should make 
them national. But the Hungarians 
have the advantage of a constitution to 
which they are thoroughly loyal. The 
Austrian constitution was grudgingly 
granted by the monarchy and is not 
popular with a majority of the citizens. 
It is now announced that Austria has 
acceded to the demands of Hungary, but 
that the question of commercial relations 
will be left as it was before. In the 
meantime the Ozechs are troubled lest 
the Emperor should be led to make 
further concessions to the German ele- 
ment in order to secure votes for the 
ratification of the new Augsleich. Under 
the circumstances it is not strange that 
there should be considerable excitement 
in both kingdoms. 





The Economy of Intelligence 


The American manufacturers have to 
pay the highest wages in the world. 
Some few short-sighted ones among 
them have complained, but the results 
abundantly prove that the intelligence 
of the American workman is worth more 
than it costs. In 1880 our imports of 
iron and steel amounted to $71,266,669; 
our exports amounted to $14,716,524. For 
the year ending June 30, 1898, our ex- 
ports amounted to $70,367,527, and our 
imports to $12,615,913. In eighteen years 
we have almost exactly reversed the 
conditions. American enterprise with 
intelligent and well-paid labor enables 
us to lead the world in making watches, 
shoes, locomotives, bridges, stationary 
engines, sewing machines, bicycles, and 
many other articles for which there is 
large demand throughout the world. 
Germany and England have already 
taken steps to introduce American ideas 
into their manufacturing establishments, 
and all European manufacturers will 
have to follow their example. Oheap 
and serviceable goods are the product 
of expensive and up-to date machinery, 
with well-paid, intelligent labor. Noth- 
ing is more openly apparent than the 
fact that cheap labor is the most expen- 
sive. This does not apply to machine 
government, especially the government 
of municipalities. In that respect 
the reverse holds true. We have the 
most expensive system of machine-made 
government in the world. It needs more 
intelligence at the polls, and more intel- 
ligent supervision every where. 





The Heating Power of Wood 


It is claimed that the old-fashioned 
ideas in regard to the superior qualities 
of hard wood for heating purposes are 
not in accord with the facts. A recent 
writer states that by a series of careful 
experiments he is satisfied that the re- 
Soft wood contains the 


verse is true. 
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most heat, pound for pound. Not only 
that, but the least esteemed of the soft 
woods has the greatest heating power. 
Taking the much-despised basswood, or 
linden, as the unit, it is found that fir 
comes next with a heating capacity of 
.99; elm and pine are put at 98; maple 
and spruce, .96; white birch, .94; white 
oak, .92; and white beech and red beech, 
.91 and 90 respectively. This is a matter 
of surprise to people who have invaria- 
bly preferred hard wood for heating pur- 
poses; but there does not seem to be any 
sufficient reason to question the accuracy 
of the experiments. 





Great Britain in Africa 


It is less than three years since Italy 
was defeated by Menelek. This marked 
the failure of Italy to found a colony in 
Northeastern Africa, after ten years 
spent in the attempt. It is recent news 
that the French expeditions commanded 
by Major Marchano, Oaptain Uassemajon, 
and Prince Henri d’ Orleans, have come 
to naught. Now Great Britain once 
more comes to the front. Sir Herbert 
Kitchener, at the head of an army of 
nearly 80,000 British and Egyptian 
troops, has begun his advance on Om- 
durman. It is known that there are 
more than five cimes that number of 
Dervishes, with the Kalifa at their hea. 
A battle is imminent, and before the 
end of another month we may learn 
that the warlike hordes have been utter- 
ly routed. This defeat will open the 
long-closed highway to the wealth of 
Central Africa; it will restore the bless- 
ings of civilization to the Upper Nile, 
and it will put an end to centuries of 
devastation. All Europe looks with 
confidence towards this new movement 
which comes just in time to open Africa 
as the centre of the next century’s de- 
velopment. The Anglo-Saxon is every- 
where. He lights the fires of civiliza- 
tion with the torch of war. 





Central America 


Thea attempt to unite the five republics 
of Central America is only partially suc- 
cessful. Three of them are practically 
agreed. These are Salvador, Honduras 
and Nicaragua. The constitutional con- 
vention bss finished its work, and 
appointed commissioners to meet at 
Amapola, Honduras, on the ist of No- 
vember, to assume provisional powers 
for the United States of Central America. 
These commissioners will make provis- 
ions for an election the following month 
of a president, senators, representatives 
and federal judges. These officers are to 
be installed on March 1, 1899. It is un- 
fortunate that the constitution was not 
submitted to the people for ratification, 
and it is also unfortunate that the other 
two republics dropped out of the plan. 
It is said they were jealous of Nicaragua, 
and especially of President Zelaya of 
that ambitious republic. Government is 
not as stable there as one could wish, but 
it is possible that the inauguration of a 
new republic may unite all the states in 
one. This will hasten the coming of the 
time when these countries will become 
as thrifty, prosperous and progressive as 
their enterprising neighbor which is of- 
ficially known by the name of the United 
States of Mexico. 
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An Alabama Poor Richard 


There was an alumni dinner at Ash- 
field, Mass., last week and some very 
distinguished speakers. Among them 
was Booker T. Washington. He spoke 
well and handsomely on his favorite 
theme of industrial education for the 
Negro. It is by this that the Negro must 
make himeelf felt as a permanent and 
substantial factor in the South. In spite 
of the present disfranchisement, ‘ It is 
not in the province of human nature 
that the man who lives in the best house, 
owns and cultivates the best farm, and is 
the largest taxpayer, shall very long be 
denied ali his rights simply because of 
the color of his skia.’”’ [t Mc. Washing- 
ton will publish au almanac, after the 
manner of * Poor Richard,” and fil it 
with homely sayings such as that, he will 
do a great deal towards getting the Negro 
into that kind of a house. Pointing 
to the collapse of Spain because of her 
treatment of weaker races, he aaid, and 
said truly, that the most costly product 
that any State can grow is ignorance, 
poverty and crime. No nation can dis- 
regard the interests of any part of its 
constituents without peril to its strength 
and iaofluence. Spain mast be humpied 
because she has disregarded the claims 
of her alien subjects, and this is a lesson 
America ought not to lose. 





Prohibition for Canada ? 


Ona the 29th of next month the voters 
of the Dominion of Canada will be called 
upon to say waethsr they are, or are 
not, in favor of a prohibitory law that 
will prohibit the manufacture and sale of 
intoxicating liqnors, including cider. At 
various times Manitoba, Princs Edward 
Island, Ontario and Nova Scotia have 
voted on the question, the aggregate 
vote standing 264,000 in favor and 132,- 
000 against prohibition — exactly two to 
one. There has been no vote in the 
province of Quebec, where the popula- 
tion is so largely made up of the French 
element, and where the anti- prohibition 
sentiment is apparently overwhelming. 
As the separate provinces do not poesess 
the constitutional power to enact prohi- 
bition, there was no special effort made 
by those in favor of license to get outa 
full vote. It is impossible to determine 
the result from any expression made 
previous to this time. The prohibition- 
ists are maintaining a brisk campaign, 
and holding enthusiastic meetings with 
the best of speakers. The liqaor inter- 
est has not yet assumed an aggressive 
attitude, but it is believed that at the 
last moment there will be immense sums 
of money available toinsure the polling 
ofafuilvote from that side. There is 
an undercurrent of feeling in the Eng- 
lish provinces that hesitates to attempt 
the enforcement of prohibitory laws in 
the French province, and this will cer- 
tainly prevent some believers in prohibi- 
tion from going to the polls. The rasult 
wili be awaited with unusual interest. If 
prohibition wins, it will be the greatest 
victory it has attained for many a year. 





The Schoolhouse in Cuba 

It is announced that the schools of 
Santiago are to be opened on the Amer- 
ican plan. This will be an object lesson 
of some value. Popular education is not 
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only unknown in Ouba, but the idea of 
free schools, wholly removed from sec- 
tarian influence, is about the most novel 
of any ideas likely to result from Amer- 
ican occupation. There is very little 
information at hand in regard to the 
schools of Cuba, but the little we have is 
very suggestive. Santiago, at the time 
of the latest available report, had a pop- 
ulation of 271,010. The total number of 
pupils reported in school, public and 
private, was 6,031. Of these 3,785 were 
white and 2,246 were colored. This is 
only a little more than two per cent. of 
the population. A Spanish report gives 
some figures respecting illiteracy for the 
three provinces of Havana, Porto Prin- 
cipe and Pinar del Rio. In Havana 47 
white persons and 15 colored persons, 
out of every 100, were able to read and 
write; in Porto Principe there were 44 
white and 28 colored; in Pinar del Rio 
only 17 white and 3colored. Speaking 
another tongife than ours, without any 
knowledge of what our free schools are, 
so long accustomed to look to the church 
for everything pertaining to educational 
matters, and prejudiced against the 
Protestant Yankees, it is easy to see 
that the conquest of these Spanish 
islands, black with the superstition and 
ignorance of the Dark Ages, brings to 
the American people a task of such 
magnitude as to make the education of 
our own illiterates seem like a very 
simple thing in comparison. 





The Missing Link 


Professor Haeckel read a paper last 
week, at a meeting of the International 
Congress of Zoology, in England, in 
which he took the advanced ground that 
any furcher search for Darwin’s missing 
link would prove unprofitable for the 
simple reason that there is no missing 
link. The distinguished scholar did not 
hesitate to declare that science has now 
established the absolute certainty that 
man has descended through various 
stages of evolution from the lowest form 
of animal life during a period estimated 
at a thousand million years. It is not so 
very long since Lord Kelvin put himself 
on record that the earth is not more than 
twenty-five million years old, soitisa 
little difficult to reconcile the two state- 
ments. Science is not wont to speak 
with quite so much of arrogance as is to 
be seen in Professor Haeckel’s paper, 
and it is not to be wondered that the 
congress was not unanimous in support- 
ing the advanced position taken by him. 
The steps of evolution were summarized 
as follows: ‘** The monophyletic origin of 
ail mammalia is no longer a vague hy- 
pothesis, but an accomplished fact. All 
the living and extinct mammal which 
we know are descended from a single 
common ancestral form which lived in 
the Triassic or Permian period, and this 
form must be derived from some per- 
mian or perhaps carboniferous reptile 
allied to the Progonosauria and Theri- 
odontia, which was derived from a car- 
boniferous amphibian of the group Ste- 
gocephala. These amphibians in turn 
descend from Devonian fishes, and these 
again from lower vertebrates. Looking 
forward to the twentieth century, I am 
convinced it will universally accept our 
theory of descent.’”’ There seem to be 
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some rather broad gaps even in the sum- 
mary, 80 that perhaps it would be well 
to allow some of the hunters of the miss- 
ing link to continue their work for the 
present. 





Pensions Still Increasing 


It is a surprise to learn from the re- 
port of the Commissioner of Pensions 
that during the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1898, the net increase of the pension- 
ers trom the late war was 56,718. Itis 
now more than thirty-three years since 
the war ended, and yet there are 1,040 346 
pensioners borne on the rolls. There can 
be no possible question but that the list 
might be very much smaller and aiill 
contain the names of all those who are 
fairly entitled to a pension. The time 
will come — indeed, it is near at hand 
apparently — when it will no longer be 
considered a heinous offense to say that 
there must be more discrimination used 
in pension legislation. A law ought 
long since to have been passed forbid- 
ding the payment of a pension to any 
widow who should marry a pensioner; 
but politicians are afraid of even that 
small modicum of relief. Tae local pub- 
lication of the names of all pensioners 
is another safeguard to which no satis- 
factory objection can be offered. The 
pension list is a roll of honor. Every 
honest man ought to be proud that his 
name is there, and diligent to see that 
no unworthy name is placed by the side 
of his. 


An Invitation to Peace 


Europe, for once, has a genuine sur- 
prise. It came in the Czar’s proposal for 
@ peace conference. He has invited all 
the powers to send representatives to St. 
Petersburg to discuss the best method of 
putting an end to the militarism of 
Europe. This is much more surprising 
than any declaration of war, and a week 
ago would have been considered as about 
the most unlikely thing that could pos- 
sibly happen. It is in many respects the 
most remarkable document issued in this 
century. Its language is eminently 
Christian, and the reasons for the invita- 
tion are couched in terms to which no 
political economist can take exception. 
It is addressed to all the governments 
represented at the Russian court. Right- 
ly does the Uzar say that the conference, 
by the help of God, will be a happy 
presage for the century which is about 
toopen. It would indeed, as the docu- 
ment declares, converge into one power- 
ful focus the efforts of all States sincere- 
ly seeking to meke the great conception 
of universal peace triumph over the ele- 
ments of trouble and discord, and it 
would at the same time cement the 
agreement by a corporate consecration 
of the principles of equity and right 
whereon rest the security of States and 
the welfare of peoples. Whatever may 
be the result, it certainly is a remarkable 
sign of progress that any ruler should 
have the courage to issue such an invita- 
tion. 


The Progress of Peace 

The President has named five men to 
represent the United States in formulat- 
ing atreaty of peace. They are: Hon. 
William R. Day, who resigns the office of 
Secretary of State; Senator Cushman K. 
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Davis of Minnesota and Senator Wm. P. 
Frye of Maine, the one the chairman and 
the other the senior member of the Sen- 
ate committee on Foreign Relations; Mr. 
Jastice White of the United States Su- 
preme Oourt; and Hon. Whitelaw Reid, 
editor of the New York Tribune and ex- 
minister to France. It is an able and 
representative body of men, and al- 
though as diplomatists they will easily 
be outclassed by the representatives of 
Spain, they may safely be trusted to 
carry out the wishes of the President. 
The leading member of the commission 
is a personal friend of President McKin- 
ley, and knows his mind thoroughly con- 
cerniug the matters to be adjusted. The 
two senators have had an honorable ca- 
reer in American politics, and while their 
knowledge of Frerch, in which the dis- 
cussions are most likely to be carried on, 
is exceedingly limited, they are repre- 
sentative Americans who will not suffer 
the country to lose anything that is 
rightfully hers. Mr. Jastice White is a 
linguist, is acquainted with the Spanish 
methods of procedure, and is a Roman 
Catholic. While this last qualification 
will make him unpopular with many of 
our citizens, there is no doubt but that it 
will render him of special helpfulness to 
the commistrion. The islands to be an- 
nexed are Roman Oatholic, and wil! 
probably long remain so. Mr. Justice 
White will be able to calm the fears of 
the Spanish representatives as to the 
absolute freedom of religion guaranteed 
every citizen of the United States. This 
will have an important bearing on the 
deliberations of the commission. Mr. 
Reid is perfectly at home in Paris, where 
the commission will assemble on the first 
of October, and his experience as a for- 
eign minister will be of great advantage 
to the other members. There are some 
who have noted that as the commission 
is made up it will undoubtedly favor ex- 
pansion; but ip that, to the extent of at 
least the island of Luzon, it will have the 
support of a large majority of the peo- 
ple. 


The troops have been hurried home 
from Santiago as fast as they could be 
loaded into the transports, and they 
have been landed at Montauk Point in 
reasonably good time. The condition in 
which they were landed, and the evi- 
dence of insufficient food and lack of 
medical attendance, have angered the 
American people as nothing in the con- 
duct of the war has done before. Secre- 
tary Alger made a visit to Montauk and 
spent some time there, but he does not 
seem to have been impressed with the 
real condition of effairs. He has issued 
several letters explaining and defending 
his department, but it is not too much to 
say that they have not helped his cause 
in any degree. There will be an investi- 
gation, and one that will go to the 
bottom of things. If Secretary Alger is 
wise, he wil) inaugurate that investiga- 
tion himself. On the other hand, it is 
but fair to say that a great deal of the 
sickness has been due to lack of disci- 
pline. Had ail the regiments been as 
careful of sanitary regulations as the 8th 
Massachusetts, the mortality would have 
been very much reduced. It may also 
be questioned whether the delicacies 
supplied some camps with such a lavish 
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hand did not contribute to the mortality. 
This does not excuse the subservience to 
red tape that has characterized the 
whole administration of the army organ- 
ization, and of which, fortunately, 
there has b2en so little inthe Navy. The 
Navy gets the honors of this war from 
first to last. 


In Caba matters are progressing quite 
as well as could be expected. The fric- 
tion has perceptibly diminished, and as 
soon as all the different elements under- 
stand the purpose of ths United States, 
we may hope for tranquillity on that 
much disturbed island. Reports from 
the camps of the Spanish soldiers still 
remaining in the province of Santiago 
are distressing inthe extreme. Yellow 
fever is rampant, and the disheartened, 
half-starved soldiers have lost what little 
energy they hac. The cities and villages 
are trigbttully dirty and every condition 
invites pestilence. The starving are be- 
ing fed as fast as rations can be got to 
them, but the condition of the roads 
makes this a very difficult matter. 


It is announced that the commission 
appointed to arrange for the evacuation 
of Cuba will sail for Havana on Saturday 
in the auxiliary cruiser Rasolute. Oare- 
ful and elaborate instructions were drawn 
up for the guidance of its members be- 
fore the President left Washington. 


Affairs in Porto Rico cause some un- 
easiness, but thus far there is nothing 
to warrant any anxiety. The breaking 
out of typhoid fever among our soldiers 
has resulted in an order to send home all 
that can be spared. It looks asif this 
order were being carried out almost too 
liberally, for all the Spanish soldiers re- 
main on the islands, and they do not get 
on well with the inhabitants. San Juan 
is held by the Spanish forces and con- 
trolled by Spanish authority. The com- 
mission to arrange for the evacuation of 
Porto Rico is scheduied to sail today on 
the steamer Seneca. Admiral Schley 
will hoist his flag on the New Orleans, 
which will be at San Juan on his arrival. 
It probably will not take long to place 
the United States in full control of Porto 
Rico. Oncein control, the island will be 
governed in accordance with the admi- 
rable instructions issued for the govern- 
ment of the province of Santiago. No 
such destruction has taken place in 
Porto Rico as has taken place in Ouba, 


and consequently there is very little 
destitution. 


Affairs at Manila are undoubtedly 
very much improved. This is largely 
due to the confidence which all parties 
have in Admiral Dewey. It is to be 
hoped that the President will not insist 
on the Admiral’s return to the United 
States, for his presence in Manila will 
contribute more to the peace of the 
Philippines than ten regiments of sol- 
diers. He has asked for another cruiser 
and a baitleship, and there are rumors 
tbat the Oregon is to be sent to join his 
squadron, but thisis doubtful. The de- 
spaiches report that Gen. Merritt is on 
his way to Paris to meet the Peace Com- 
missioners. The natives are also said 
to be about to send representatives to 
Paris to plead for a protectorate over 
such of the islands as may not be ceded 
to tbe United States. 


In the meantime many regiments have 
been ordered to be mustered out, the 
naval reserves are being discharged, and 
the smaller auxiliary cruisers are being 
put out of commission. All signs point 
to peace. 
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THE DIGNITY OF OBSCURITY 


TTENTION was called some time 
ago to the striking fact that three 
of the most influential writers of the 
Church of England in the Victorian 
period occupied very humble pastorates, 
and were utterly neglected by the church 
they honored with their allegiance and 
service. John Keble, the poet of ‘‘ The 
Ohristian Year,’ labored all his time in 
a little Hampshire parish. John Mason 
Neale, whose hymns are sung in all the 
churches, never received a higher eccle- 
siastical preferment than one worth five 
hundred dollars a year. Isaac Williams, 
the man of lofty life and endeavor, whom 
to know was a benediction, the expositor 
of remarkable spiritual insight and felic- 
itous power of expression, never got be- 
yond acuracy. AlJjl these men were 
buried alive in spheres where labor was 
hindered by the surroundings in which 
it was done; but before they were buried 
dead they rose superior to their environ- 
ment, and left for the race a legacy 
which wil) keep their names in perpet- 
ual remembrance. They dignified ob- 
scurity by fidelity to their talents as well 
as to their daily tasks. 

The hunger for fame or recognition is 
one of the most pathetic characteristics 
of the buman heart. No man of ability 
or culture is altogether free fromit. It 
burns like a fire in the eager days of 
young manhood, when the prizes of life 
seem near to the strong hand and reso- 
lute will, and even the disenchantments 
of middle age cannot quench the flame. 
Ohristina Rossetti sings of 


‘* The dark hair changing to gray 
That hath won neither laure! nor bay.” 


As the years pass on, men who set oat 
with high hopes of making a name and a 
place for themselves in their profession, 
become thankful if they can till a little 
corner in the crowded vineyard, keep a 
roof over their heads, and securs a 
measure of comfort for the loved ones 
around the fireside. The bitter lesson 
has to be learned that obscurity is the 
lot of the great majority of mortals; and 
after the bitterness may and should come 
the sweetness of discovering that con- 
tentment and fidelity can dignify even 
obscurity. 

The strength of the church of Christ 
is to be found in work done in obscurity. 
The great preachers, who gather around 
them admiring crowds, and the brilliant 
theologians whose opinions are trumpet- 
ed over the land, serve a noble function 
from which we would not detract by ons 
belittling word; but it is the men of 
only average powers, who have content- 
edly given themselves over to lives of 
obscure drudgery for the sake of Christ 
and the Gospel, who, after all, do the 
indispensable, solid and abiding work. 
Readers of the writings of Thomas 
Carlyle will remember with what rever- 
ence he speaks of the ministers of An- 
nandale who taught bim in his youth, 
‘*hoary-headed and old men most of 
them, ‘poor scholars and gentlemen of 
Ohrist.’’”’ It was the memory of what 
they were and of what they did 
that restrained the merciless op- 
ponent of shams from making the 
most bitcer attack of the century on the 
weakness of current Christianity. Some 
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of them were men of such ability and 
attainments that in other fields of en- 
terprise they could easily have acquired 
wealth and social position, but they con- 
secrated themselves to their humble 
duties and to life-long poverty. They 
so dignified their obscurity that they 
filled the land with the fragrance of 
their saintliness, and built up character 
in the people under their care by the 
unwearying assiduity of constant sacri- 
fice. 

What was true of Scotland in the early 
days of Carlyle is equally true of the 
American continent today. Many un- 
known workers for God and for hamani- 
ty are dignifying their obscurity by do- 
ing a work, under crushing discourage- 
ments and anxieties which grow greater 
every year, that is tit to stand the solemn 
scrutiny of the final tribunal, and that 
meanwhile builds a bulwark of righteous- 
ness against the tides of vice and error 
which threaten to devastate the coun- 
try. Honor to whom honor is due! 
Members of the Uhurch of Christ, while 
generous in their recognition of the lead- 
ers whose praise is on every lip and 
whose deeds are chronicled at length in 
every religious paper, should not forget 
the great army of humble workers, who, 
in obscure spheres of labor and arid de- 
pressing circumstances, toil faithfully at 
the task given them to do. Their re- 
ward is certain in the future; but life 
would be sweeter and stronger for them 
if part of it came in the present through 
larger recognition of their work of faith 
and labor of love. 


THE NORTHWESTERN AGAIN IN 
A FRENZY 


R. EDWARDS is to be commiserat- 
ed, for his constitutional mania 
has seized him again. We hoped he was 
recovering from his old malady, but it 
breaks out at its worst in tke last issue 
of his paper. His delusion consists in 
impressions that the Civil War is still 
on, and that he must fight those fratri- 
cidal conflicts over again. He will 
neither be reconstructed himself, nor 
allow any one else to be. Any mention 
in his presence of the Civil War, or any 
reference to the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, in those unhappy days, 
becomes ‘“ ared rag’”’ to infuriate him. 
Our readers are familiar with the much- 
discussed Methodist Publishing House 
Claim, which the last Oongress allowed. 
Any discussion of this claim brought on 
Dr. Edward’ hallucination, and he be- 
came furious in his opposition to its al- 
lowance. He fought the bloody war over 
again, and charged our sister church 
with disloyalty. He advised and exhort- 
ed Congress not to allow the claim, and 
commanded President McKinley to veto 
the bill if it was passed. But the bill 
passed, and the President signed it de- 
spite his entreaties and threats. 

It appeared later that the Senate had 
been deceived in the representations to 
members in regard to the arrangements 
which the Book Agents of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, had made with 
one Stahlman who had acted as a lobby- 
ist in connection with the passage of the 
act. As soon as these facts became 
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known, over a month ago, we said edito- 
rially: — 


No real friend of the Methodist Episcopal 
Charcb, South, and certainly no member of 
our body who feels as he ought — that if our 
sister church suffers in any way, he suffers 
also — but must have been shocked and 
grieved at the revelations concerning the 
appropriation made by Congress in pay- 
ment for damage to property during the civil 
war. Stripped of all sophistry and pretense, 
it is clear, as the Sepate committee has re- 
ported, that the Senate was deceived in the 
action which it took by the deliberate state- 
ment of the book agents, Messrs. Barbee & 
Smith. There is, therefore, a taint upon this 
money which can never be removed. To 
keep it, under the circumstances, will do 
violence not only to the conscience and fair 
name of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, but to Methodism at large and to all 
Christendom. Indeed, those holding merely 
the moral standards of business life are 
amazed at such practices. ... The Board of 
Bishops have announced that if the Senate 
‘* by effirmative action ” should declare that 
the bill was passed owing to misleading 
statements by the book agents of the church, 
Messrs. Barbee & Smith, they, the Bishops, 
would take proper steps to have the entire 
amount returned to the Government. Wedo 
not see how the Bishops can desire the Sen- 
ate to express itself any more explicitly and 
emphaticallythan it has done through the 
report of the Senate committee of investiga- 
tion. 


Let it be noted that the Senate com- 
plained and investigated the matter, and 
made its report simply as touching the 
question of the employment of, and ex- 
travagant payment of, the lobbyist. The 
question of the loyalty of the Methodist 
Episcopal Charch, South, and all other 
questions, pro and con, had been pre- 
viously considered, and no léss a man 
than our own Senator Hoar made a 
strong and convincing speech in favor of 
allowing the claim. Sut for the unrea- 
sonable amount allowed Stahlman, the 
matter would have ended with the ap- 
propriation — with the exception, per- 
haps, of occasional outbursts from Dr. 
Edwards. He has seized the general 
protest which has been made against the 
action of the book agents, Barbee & 
Smitb, as the occasion to renew his at- 
tacks upon the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, and to rehash his accusa- 
tions of disloyalty. 

Bat the readers of the Northwestern, in 
common with Methodists generally, have 
become weary of Dr. Edwards’ efforts to 
keep alive the animosities engendered 
by the Civil War. And so his critics 
have kept him busy interlining his 
charges against the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, with protestations of 
confidence in, and fellowship for, it. In 
the last issue he attempts to ride two 
horses at the same time — one a black 
charger armed to the teeth against one 
‘“* McTyeire,” ‘* McFerrin,’ or some 
other “ Mc.,’ “* who deceived a Union 
officer’ in 1862; and the other a white 
horse in peaceful trappings, from which 
he assures the Methodist Episcopal 
Charch, South, that they are “all honor- 
able men ”’ and that he loves them with 
an abounding affection. He may succeed 
in deceiving himself, but certainly he 
does not delude his intelligent readers 
nor anybody in our sister church. 

In order to make his charges against 
the loyalty of some ‘‘ Mc.”? seem more 
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probable, and to involve Zion's HERALD 
in his dilemma, he quoted an editorial 
paragraph in a HERALD of 1862 as a jus- 
tification. Now we had not entered into 
that controversy, nor had we any desire 
so to do, believing that Congress and 
President McKinley were perfectly com- 
petent, without our advice, to rightly 
dispose of the case. We resented, there- 
fore, Dr. Edwards’ effort to thus involve 
this paper in the discussion as unneces- 
sary and lacking in that considerate 
and fraternal spirit which should exist 
between brother editors. This brought 
on his mania again, as we have stated, 
and he out-Edwards himself in his reply. 
To the insinuations and intimations of 
ignorance and cowardice made against 
us, we shall offer no reply; he shall 
have a monopoly of that sort of contro- 
versy. Bat we do say, in closing, that 
the editor of the Northwestern should be 
restrained in these ebullitions. He is 
doing harm, and harm only. It was 
right that he should utter a strong pro- 
test againat keeping the money allowed 
because the Sonate was deceived in 
its action, but it was neither fraternal 
nor magnanimous to go back to those 
old charges of disloyalty and falsehood 
against the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South. It is too late for that sort of 
practice. The best men in our sister 
church, as in our own, are praying and 
laboring with intense yearning and 
desire to heal the schism between these 
two bodies. Dr. Edwards is doing more 
to undo this anxious and earnest purpose 
than any one or all other menin our 
church. We cannot believe that he is 
fully conscious of the irreparable harm 
he is doing. He should be persuaded by 
some means to cease his woful work. 
What is the matter with him? Is his 
mania due to any unusual influence ? 
What say his friends in the case ? 


PERSONALS 





— Bishop and Mrs. Newman, who have 
sailed by the Anchor Line for Glasgow, will 
remain abroad until tne last of September. 


— Rev. Dr. Lasby, of the Central Ave. 
Church, Indianapolis, called at this office 
last week. He is visiting this city and New- 
port, R. I. 


— Rsv. Dr. E. L. Eaton, of First Church, 
Des Moines, owns a fine six-inch telescope, 
which he uses to advantage in his astronom- 
ical researches. 


— Daring his presidency of the Wesleyan 
Conference Dr. Watkinson traveled nearly 
17,000 miles and spoke or preached on an av- 
erage about twice every day. 


— Weare gratified to note that Bishop Gal- 
loway, ofthe Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, is to preach at the next session of the 
Rock River Conference, Chicago. 


— Dr. T. P. Marsh, late president of Union 
College, is recovering from his serious illness 
and intends to take an appointment at the 
coming session of hie Conference. 


— Bishop Hartzell recently enjoyed a pleas- 
ant visit with his aged parents at Moline, Ills. 
His father is eighty-eight years of age, bis 
mother eighty-two. Both arein good health. 


— Dr. H. L. Lunn has for the present re- 
tired from active and regular participation 
in the Christian work carried on at the Re- 
gent Street Polytechnic, in order to assist 
Rev. H. Price Hughes in the work of the 
West London Mission during Mr. Hughes’ 
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year of office as President of the Wesleyan 
Conference. 

— Li Hung Chang has a missionary lady as 
teacher in his family. 

_— Rev. Abram K. Street, the oldest minis- 
ter in New Jersey Conference, died, Aug. 15, in 
Camden, N. J., aged 91 years. He wes several 
times chosen as a delegate to the General 
Conference. 


— Rev. Elmore Yocum, of the West Wis- 
consin Conference, attained Lis 921 birthday 
on Aug. 6; and on the following day Rev. 
A. D. Field completed a membership of halt 
a century in the Rock River Confarence. 


— Mrs. Alice L. Haven, who died at Ann 
Arbor, Michigan, Aug. 16, was the widow of 
Prof. Otis E. Haven, formerly of Northwest- 
ern University, and a daughter-in-law of the 
late Bishop E. O. Haven. 


— Miss Painette K. Bristol has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of the E. L. Rust 
Home at Holly Springs, Miss., and instructor 
in the nurse-training department. Miss 
Grace 8S. Vempster will be industrial teacher. 

— George Coffey, a Wesleyan layman, who 
has for years been successfully carrying oo a 
Chinese mission in Sidney, New South Wales, 
recently arrived in San Francisco, and is as- 
sisting for a time in the work of our Chinese 
Mission ia that city. 


— Miss Corinth L. Crook, Ph. D., has been 
elected to the professorship of German and 
French in the Illinois Wesleyan Uaiversity. 
Miss Crook has lately returned from a third 
sojourn in Europe. She spent the last year 
in the University of Berlin. 


— ina lengthy report in the Camden Daily 
Courier of Aug. 15, giving an account of the 
services at the Pitman Grove camp-meeting, 
mention is made of a sermon preached by 
Rev. Samuel McBurney as ‘the most elo- 
quent preached during this camp.”’ 


— Miss Ethel C. Zimmerman, daughter of 
Rev. C. BH. Zimmerman, of Evanston, Ills., 
left her home last Friday for Honolulu, 
where sbe expects to teach for two years in 
the Kamahameha school. She was graduated 
in 1895 from Northwestern University. 


— Rev. Dr. and Mrs. C. A. Crane, of Sara- 
toga St. Church, East Boston, will spend 
their vacation among friends in Jacksonville, 
Ills. Dr. Crane has been preaching to large 
congregations during the month of August. 
The entire work of his church is in a very 
encouraging condition. 


— Dr. and Mrs. Benj. F. Leggett have de- 
termined to close their school — Ward Acad- 
emy, Ward, Dei. Co., Pa. — and retire from 
the educational field. After forty yeara of 
service in schools and seminaries, eighteen 
of which have been spent in their present 
location, they feel that they are entitled toa 
long vacation. Dr. Leggett will devote him- 
self hereafter more particularly to literary 
work. 


— Mr. George F. Joyce, principal of Ded- 
ham High School, and Miss Carrie A. Carroll, 
first assistant teacher, both well known in 
Dedham, were married on Thursday evening 
last at the residence of Mr Jalius H. Tuttle 
on High Street. The ceremony was per- 
formed by Rev. E. W. Virgin. The marriage 
occurred under a floral bell, and the bride 
and groom were preceded by two lads and two 
misses carrying baskets of flowers. A colla- 
tion followed, and a delightful occasion was 
enjoyed by all present. 

— Colonel James Forney, who is in charge 
of the Spanish prisoners at Seavey’s Island, 
off Portsmouth, N. H., donned the uniform 
of a private in 1861, and every move upward 
to his present rank has been earned by hard 
and gallant service. He fought under Farra- 
gut during the Civil War, and raised the first 
flag over the custom: house at New Orleans 
after the subjugation of that city. He com- 
manded the 2d Battalion of Marines during 
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the labor riots of the summer of 1877, and 
was highly complimented by the Secretary 
of the Navy and by General Hancock for his 
gallant conduct. 


— Miss Louise Manning Hodgkins is vis- 
iting Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Cook at their 
summer home, Cliff Seat, Ticonderoga, N. Y. 

— Mrs. Mary C. Littlefisld, widow of the 
late Sylvester Littlefisld, Esq., dled suddenly 
at her residence in Alfred, Me., [Thursday 
morning, Aug. 18. She was the daughter of 
the late Hon. Benjamin J. Herrick, long one 
of the pillars of the Methodist Church in 
that State, and sister of Hon. Horatio G. 
Herrick, of Lawrence. 


— The St. Louis Christian Advocate 
(Church South) of last week contains the 
following: ‘‘ Dr. Marcus D. Buell, dean of 
the Theological Department of Boston Uni- 
versity, gave the commencement address at 
Baldwin University, Berea, Ohio. It was a 
masterful address on ‘The Study of the 
Bible,’ urging diligent study of the Word to 
meet and overcome the modern foe of ‘ higher 
criticism.’ ”’ 


— Miss Merte Besse, a graduate of Ohio 
Wesleyan University and dean of the music 
department of the Normal School at Blooms- 
burg, Pa., a daughter of Kev. Dr. C. B. 
Besse, formerly a member of the East Maine 
Conference, now a member of the Southern 
Illinois Conference, stationed at Carbondale, 
Ilis., was married to Dr. E. G. West, of 
Orange, N. J., July 14. Dr. West is a brother 
of Rev. F. L. West, of the Southern Illinois 
Conference. : 


— An irreparable loss has come to the home 
of Mr. and Mrs. Stephen O. Sherman, of 
Brookline, in the sudden death, at Sharon, 
Aug. 24, of their only son, David Cecil, a 
bright and promising boy of thirteen years. 
An interesting biographical sketch of the 
lad, who was a grandson of the late Dr. 
David Sherman, has been prepared for the 
obituary column by Rev. P. Ross Parrish, 
who has been supplying the pulpit of St. 
Mark’s Church during the month of August, 
and will appear later. 


-- The return of Joseph Cook to his sum- 
mer home at Lake George has been accom- 
panied this year with unusual beneficial 
effects. He may be seen almost any day driv- 
ing a fine pair of horses over the roads famil- 
far to his youth, or with stout alpenstock 
taking summer rambles in the nearer neigh- 
borhoods. We yet expect to hear from this 
old detender of the faith in many a public 
place. 


— Mrs. Mary A. Cox, widow of George P. 
Cox, died at Maldenon Aug. 22, She had 
been a member of the Centre Methodist 
Episcopal Church for about fifty years. 
Funeral services were held on August 25 and 
were conducted by her pastor, Rev. Edwin 
H. Hughes, assisted by Rev. Joseph H. 
Mansfield, D. D. An obituary of Mrs. Cox 
will appear later. Ganerous in her life-time, 
she has also remembered many good causes 
in her will. After certain private bequests 
one- nineteenth of the residue is left to each 
of the following interests of vur church: 
The Centre Methodist Episcopal! Church of 
Malden; the auxiliary of the W. H. M. 8.of 
the Centre Church; the auxiliary of the W.F. 
M. F. of the Centre Church; the Preachers’ 
Aid Society of the New England Conference; 
and the Freedmen’s Aid Society. 


— The New York Tribune of last Friday 
contains this reference to Capt. Clark, late of 
the “ Ovegon:” ‘“ Capt. Clark is a etout, 
round-faced, jolly man. His eyes, set under 
shaggy eyebrows, fairly twinkle when he 
talks, and his laugh makes one fec!l at home 
at once in his presence. He dined with 
Medical Director Woods, at the iatter’s home, 
last evening, and bad just come from the 
dining-room when seen by a Tribune re- 
porter. He laughed heartily when told that 
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according to a dispatch be had been taken to 
the Naval Hospital on a litter. ‘‘ Far from it,” 
he said. “‘ I arrived ia Jersey City from Phil- 
adelphia at 4 o’clock, took the Annex ferry- 
boat to Brooklyn,and came up tothe hospital 
here on a Flushing Ave. trolley-car. My 
hospital steward was the only one with me. 
No one recognized me on the way, and [ had 
no trouble getting here. My health is pretty 
good now, and all that I need is a rest.’ 


— Rev. P. Ross Parrish, who has supplied 
St. Mark’s Church, Brookline, during the 
entire month of August, has made a very 
happy impression upon the church and the 
community. His sermons and his direction 
of the social meetings have been highly en- 
joyed. He will always receive a hearty wel- 
come among us. 


BRIEFLETS 





Dr. Leonard, missionary secretary, says: 
“China must wake up or be carved up.”’ 





Tne General Conference of the Metbodist 
Church in Canada convenes io September. 
We have arranged for a weekly letter trom 
our regular Canadian correspondent, one of 
the most distinguished members of that 
church. 


. 

Rev. Dr. M.C. B. Mason has paid on the 
debt of the Freedmen’s Aid Society $2 500 
coliected from the colored people alone. It 
is gratifying to know that the collections 
from tbe colored Conferences in the South, 
for the general work of the Society, have in- 
creased $2 000 the present year. 


The Advance ot Chicago, in quoting from 
some letters written home by soldiers, says: 
“A converted teamster of ths Firat Maine 
spoke of a novel and yet a very good test to 
which his Christianity had been subjected: 
*I was converted four weeks ago and am get- 
ting along finely. I know there is power in 
the Gospel, for it has kept me,and [ama 
mule driver. If a man can live a Christian 
life and drive mules, he can live it any- 
where.’”’ 





The Michigan Uhristian Advocate, which 
we love and admire, is apt to attempt great 
things, but the defense of Secretary Alger is 
its most stupendous undertaking. state 
pride had nothing to do with our hearty 
praise of Long and criticism of Alger. The 
order would have been reversed if Long bad 
deserved it. When the truth is known, as it 
is sure soon to be, Michigan will not only 
blush for Alger, but for his protégé, General 
Shafter. 





Popular Science News says that the hard- 
est work a gunner is called upon to do is to 
stand the tremendous shock which follows 
the discharge of the gun. This statement 
suggests the fact that the hardest thing the 
faithful minister often bas to do is to stand 
the shock which his preaching produces. If 
he be God’s prophet and must speak the 
things which he has seen and heard in com- 
munion with God, whether his people will 
hear or forbear, then there will bea shock, 
consciences will be pricked,and somebody 
will be hurt. Then comes the hour when 
the minister, like the gunner, must simply 
submit to the shock and take the conse- 
quences at whatever cosf. if judicious, he 
will be silent about his message and decline 
to discuis it or iis effact, or to give auy ex- 
planation or reasons for what he has said. 
One of the most spiritual and successful 
ministers we ever knew gave his peopie to 
understand that he was not to be approached 
at the close of his sermons either for com- 
mendation or criticism. It was avery wise 
practice, for a minister may often by dis- 
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cussing his sermon with a hearer take off the 
edge of the conviction which he has pro- 
duced. 





We are happy to notice that, after a discus- 
sion lasting a week, the board of censors of 
the Topeka Federation of Women’s Clubs 
has excluded the Woman’s Bible from its 
library on the ground that it *‘ is written in 
a filppant, coarse, and inelegant style.” 





The Mo:gan Chapel Industrial Schoo! will 
open Saturday, Sept. 10, at 10 A. M., and will 
be held every Saturday forenoon during the 
public school year. This school is said to be 
the best and largest of its kind in Boston. 
While the system is the very latest, it is 
easily learned. Consecrated young ladies 
who want *‘ to walk in His steps ”’ are great- 
ly peeded as teachers. No better opportu- 
nity for earnest practical Christian service 
among the very poor can be found in Boston. 
Twelve volunteer teachers are now wanted. 
Car fares will be paid. Here is an opportu- 
nity forthe Mercy and Help departments of 
the Epworth League and King’s Daughters’ 
Circles, as well as individuals, to become re- 
sponsible for a class cor department of the 
school. Please write or call on Mrs. E. J. 
Helms, Morgan Chapel, 87 Shawmut Ave., 
Boston. 





Rear Admiral Sampson, while at Washing- 
ton to meet the President by appointment, 
was interviewed. He is singularly uapreja- 
diced and impartial in his judgments. In 
the matter of General Garcia and his differ- 
ence with General Shafter, it is evident that 
Sampson fully sympathizes with Garcia, and 
believes that the trouble could have been 
avoided. Sampson is reported to have said: 
“Gen. Garcia is a grand old man, and I 
learned to admire him during my short stay 
betore Santiago. I think it very natural that 
he should withdraw his men when it seems 
he was not invited to witness the surrender 
of Santiago. He had waged war in that 
country for five years, and even been capt- 
ured once; and it waa not out of the ordi- 
nary for him to set his heart upon seeing the 
fall of Santiago.”’ 





Why has preaching so largely lost the 
searching and convicting qualities which 
formerly characterized it? When Paul 
* reasoned of righteousness, temperance, and 
judgment to come, Felix trembled.” But 
that was not an isolated experience with the 
great Apostle, nor is it to the minister who, 
like him, feels, ‘‘ Woe is me if I preach not 
the Gospel.” Something of the radical 
difference in the effect of preaching is per- 
haps occasioned by the modern views con- 
cerniog future punishment and the necessity 
for the new birth. But more, we think, is 
attributable to the change which has come 
over the ministry at large. It must be con- 
fessed that those who now occapy the pulpits 
of the land do not manifest in face, in voice, 
and in the ent're expression of the man, that 
they are God’s representatives, to speak His 
truth to sinful mea, to reason of rigoteous- 
ness, temperance and judgment to come. 
Oue would be led to query sometim.s, as he 
sits in the psw and listens, if this world is 
not already redeemed, and if our companion- 
ship is not already among the saints. Even 
the little good that is in us is flattered and 
extolled until we are led to think more 
highly of ourselves than we ought to think. 
Is it any wonder that the services of the 
sanctuary thus become an anz:thetic, and 
that both sinner and consciously erring 
disciple are lulled into quietude and self- 
satisfaction? One of the most saintly and 
revered of our Bishops, in a recent conver- 
sation, noted this change in cur preaching 
with profound apprehension. Will not our 
ministers especially take these things .to 
heart and think and pray about them? We 
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are sure that the measure of personal respon- 
sibility will be greatly quickened thereby. 
As our preachers come back to their pulpits 
after the seasou of vacation, shall they not 
be more supremely anxious to declare the 
whole counsel of God ? 





Col. Roosevelt has ordered medals struck 
off for his “‘ Rough Riders,” and when they 
are mustered out each man will receive one. 
‘The men from Tampa who did not get to the 
front will get medals the same as those who 
served in Cuba. 


Want the Appropriation Returned 


HAT there is a determined purpose on 
the part of the representative and re- 
sponsible members of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, South, to relieve that body from 
reproach in connection with the appropria- 
tion of Congress for the Pablishing House 
Claim, ssems clearly evident. Dr. Hoss, 
editor of the Nashville Christian Advocate, 
the efficient organ of the church, has em- 
phatically advocated the restitution of the 
money. Dr. Tigert, editor of the Methodist 
Review ot our sister denomination, expresses 
himself thus uaequivocally in the September 
number: — 


‘* The impression seems to prevail in some 
quarters that since the Bishops have, appar- 
ently, declined, for the present, to call a Gen- 
eral Conference, they expect to do nothing 
further, leaving the churco to find her way 
out of the wilderness as best she may. We 
cannot believe tsis to be trus. Never bas 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 
found herself in a more difficult, delicace, or 
perilous situation. Tbe pledge of the Bish- 
ops is now the only deliverance operating 
a suspensivp of judgment in Coristendom. 
Their general language about ‘taking the 
proper steps to have the entire amount re- 
turned to tne Government’ has great lat- 
itude of meaning and applies in many direc- 
tions. Tne secretary of the college of 
Bishops has sent to the Vice President of the 
United States in his character as president of 
tne Senate official notice of the action of our 
episcopal coiiege concerning the return of 
the money to be laid before the Senate. No 
worse calamity could overtake our church 
than for this business to rest as it is for a 
quadreonium. Should no distinct and sat- 
istying settlement bs reached in the mean- 
time, the Annual Conferences will take such 
action as their wisdom may dictate —in the 
fear of God and the love of Hischurch. The 
issue has risen tar above questions of tech- 
nical difficulty. Personal recrimination nas 
neither pertinency, dignity, nor ase. 
Everywhere men of issacnar, who have uao- 
derstanding of the times, must and will rise 
up to declare what Israel ought to do. Free 
speech and a free press, whatever their pos- 
sible abuse, must perform their sacred func- 
tions. No policy of suppression or silence 
will meet tne emergency. Tae laity have 
rights and duties which cannot be devolved 
upon the clergy. The merely personal bear- 
ings and issues, however painful, are the 
smallest now involved. Speedilya way must 
be found fora bona fide teader to the Gov- 
ernment of the Unitea States of the entire 
sum appropriated for the relief of the Pub- 
lishing House, or our title and relation to it 
will remaio forever smircaed. A good name 
is rather to be chosen than great riches.”’ 


Not a Religious War 


AROLD FREDERIC, the distinguished 
London correspoadent of the Amer- 

ican press, in his last letter gives expression 
to these judicious and weigoty opinions: 
“The selection of Mr. Waitelaw R:id and 
Justice White for places on the peace com- 
mission is regarded here with very sincere 
satisfaction. Mr. Raid’s diplomatic quali- 
ties are well known and appreciated in Lon- 
don and Paris, but it is tne appointment of 
Justice Wuite which fiods most favor with 
the lovers of fair play. This is on account of 
the delicate and difficult questions which are 
sure to arise in dealing with resigious inter- 
ests in the Philippines. Oae of the most 


mischievous inventions which floated in the 
early days of the war,and against which I 
protested in these dispatches, was the fiction 
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that this was a struggle of Catholic Spain 
against non-Catholic United States. It is 
true that the attempt to fasten religious la- 
bels upon the war and to impart religious 
bias and bitterness of the most cruel kind to 
it met with partial failure, but a finishing 
blow to any such libellous inventions is 
given by the appointment of this Catholic 
judge. What enormous interests are in- 
volved will be made clear when the commis- 
sioners are fairly started in their work, and 
it is not too much to say that the whole 
Catholic world looks on resignedly, secure 
in the belief that justice will be done.” 

Only a little sober and right thinking is 
necessary to persuade every unprejudiced 
American that this Government must be true 
to its historic genius and traditions in deal- 
ing with the religious faiths of the peoples 
of Cuba, Porto Rico, and the Philippioes. It 
must not be forgotten that our fathers came 
to these inhospitable shores to secure the 
one priceless boon of religious freedom, and 
that they embedded that principle and right 
into the Constitution of the United States in 
the article which begins with the declara- 
tion: ‘‘ Congress shall make no law respect- 
ing an establishment of religion, or prohib- 
iting the free exercise thereof.” ‘That is the 
Magna Charta of religious freedom to all 
American citizens and to all peoples who are 
to be governed by, or take the powers of self- 
government in any degree from, this nation. 
The Roman Catholic Church possesses ex- 
actly the same rights in this country that the 
Protestant Church does. Does any one, in 
common candor and reason, suppose that one 
principle is to prevail in the treatment of the 
Roman Catholic Church in the United States, 
and qaite another in dealing with it in our 
new possessions? Without doubt that church 
is to be greatly modified and restricted in 
prerogative and power in those islands by 
the silent force of our fundamental principles 
of religious freedom and tolerance, and be- 
cause under our administration church and 
state must be separated. But the radical 
changes which are sure in good time to come 
will be best brought about by the exercise of 
that brotherly consideration and spirit of 
fair play between Protestantism and Cathol- 
icism which so generally and grandly prevail 
in this land. We did not enter upon a relig- 
ious war with Spain, nor will our splendid 
victories be turned into that kind of a con- 
quest. 


A BOOK TO MAKE MEN THINK 


N our opinion, any fresh, able discus- 
sion of the great questions center- 
ing around “ sin and holiness ”’ is to be 
welcomed, for only by continual endeav- 
or can the mind of any individaal or of 
the church at large reach satisfactory 
conclusions on this extremely important 
subject. Hence we thoroughly approve 
the publication by our Book Concern of 
the volume witb this title from the pen 
of Dr. D. W. C. Huntington, chancellor 
of the Nebraska Wesleyan University. 
Very nearly thirty years ago Dr. Hunt- 
ington, then pastor of Asbury Church, 
Rochester, published a pamphlet enti- 
tled, ‘* What Is It to be Holy ? ” and the 
present book, ‘‘ Sin and Holiness; or, 
What It Is to be Holy,’ is an enlarge- 
ment of that brochure, with some unim- 
portant modifications. To appreciate 
the sweep and scope of the work, our 
readers must study it for themselves, as 
we hope they will. Its main positions 
we can, however, briefly epitomize. 

The anthor says that entire sanctifica- 
tion is “ a state attained subsequent to 
the hour of justification and regenera- 
tion,”’ “‘ a state of unreserved consecra- 
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tion to God,” ** a state in which, by the 
power of God through faith, the Chris- 
tian believer is kept from committing 
sin.”’ ‘It is the same in kind as regen- 
eration, differing from itin the fact of 
continuousness, permanency.” ‘ En- 
tire consecration up to the measure of 
light is a condition of justification. En- 
tire consecration kept up to increasing 
light is a condition of retaining a justi- 
fied state. Consecration to God is, from 
its very nature, always entire for the 
time; that is, it is always up to light and 
capacity, or it does not exist atall. A 
consecration known to be partial, and 
mixed with resistance to the Divine will, 
is no consecration at all. Oonsecration 
must keep pace with apprehended obli- 
gation, or it fails to be consecration, and 
the soul falls into sin.’”’ ‘' Every regen- 
erated soul is for the time being ’’ — 
that is, at the time of regeneration and 
a period, long or short, afterward — 
** consecrated to God up to the full meas- 
ure of knowledge,’’ and hence must be 
accounted entirely sanctified for that 
space; but he is not sufficiently empow- 
ered to abide without interruption in this 
state, and therefore it cannot be ascribed 
to him as a permanency. The author 
fully agrees with Dr. Whedon that ‘‘ the 
permanent continuity of absolute justifi- 
cation would be the highest sanctifica- 
tion.”’ 

This is the central thqught of the vol- 
ume. ‘So long as consecration on the 
part of the new believer continues en- 
tire, that is, up to the measure of appre- 
hended obligation, and his faith remains 
unwavering,” he is entirely sanctified. 
‘During any period long or short 
through which his consecration and 
faith waver, he is not wholly, continu- 
ously sanctified.”” In other words, en- 
tirety as applied to sanctification simply 
means continuity. Partial sanctifica- 
tion is not partial so far as extent or 
depth goes, but only with respect to du- 
ration. It is an intermittent state, 
wherein a person lives perfectly most of 
the time, but has eccasional lapses into 
sin. Entire sanctification is a permanent 
state, wherein no sin is committed. The 
author makes no attempt to define the 
extent of continuousness which would be 
necessary to warrant the application of 
the term entire. It would be interesting 
to know whether one sin a month — and 
certainly if sin be taken in the strictest 
sense, as covering, for example, all fail- 
ure to make the swiftest possible prog- 
ress, that would be a very rare and al- 
most impossible attainment — would be 
considered sufficient to break the con- 
tinuousness of the state; or whether 
years without the slightest sin are nec- 
essary before one is entitled to count 
himself entirely sanctified. 

The author occupies a large portion of 
his book — nearly one-third of the 
whole — in a labored effort toshow that 
John Wesiey is on his side; in other 
words, that his view is Wesleyan, and so 
can be accounted orthodox. He has 
brought forward a great many quota- 
tions that appear to substantiate this; 
but he has not dealt with a large number 
of other quotations that might be made 
which tend to show just the opposite. 
We do not think he will for a moment 
convince his opponents that they have 
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totally misapprehended the views of 
Wesley. Nor do we see whyit should be 
deemed of such paramount importance 
to find out just what Wesley believed, 
and to maintain, as Dr. Huntington es- 
says to do, that he was not “‘ obscure, 
confused, or inconsistent with himself.” 
This great and revered leader never 
claimed to be infallible, and no man for- 
feits his-right to a place in the Methodist 
Church today by differing, on some 
points of theological nomenclature, with 
the founder; for if that founder lived at 
the present time, it is more than prob- 
able that he would put many things dif- 
ferently. 

Dr. Huntington’s discussion of sin is 
admirable. He holds the word strictly to 
one meaning — as he claims that Wesley 
does — “voluntary transgression of 
known law.” “Sin begins,” he well 
says, ‘‘ when the soul begins its consent 
to that which is known or believed to be 
sin.” He also treats depravity in like 
sensible fashion, declaring that it is not 
sin, but only “‘ the results of sin,” “ the 
effects of ancestral sin,”’ ‘‘ what we in- 
heritfrom Adam.” ‘It is caused, and 
so comes under the law of necessity, 
while sin is the voluntary consent of the 
will to that which is known to be con- 
trary to the Divine law under conditions 
in which opposite action is possible.” 
The terms “ inbred sin,” ‘ birth sin,” 
‘* original sin,’’ which have been in past 
ages applied to it, are gross misnomers. 
Depravity is ‘ inherited derangement, 
perversion, disorder,’”’ which has come 
to us by the inevitable provision of fixed 
laws — our misfortune, not our fault, not 
a creation, and hence not admitting of 
annihilation; “if it did, annihilation is 
not sanctification.” 

The author repudiates with all his soul 
the theory that entire sanctification con- 
sists in the destruction or extirpation of 
inbred sin or depravity, and he dwells 
at considerable length on the many evils 
which have cursed the church in conse- 
quence of this view. His discussion 
would be much more complete and satis- 
factory, however, if he told us clearly, 
which he does not at all, what the en- 
tirely sanctified believer’s relation to de- 
pravity is. This seems to us a radical 
defect in the book. It is very full and 
excellent on the subject of sin, but very 
weak and defective on the subject of 
depravity. It seems to us, also, a great 
pity that he should deliberately use the 
terms ‘ holiness,” ‘entire sanctifica- 
tion,” and “Christian perfection” as 
synonymous; thus, in effect, taking 
away from nearly all the church the ap- 
pellation holy; although he does, on one 
page, say, somewhat inconsistently 
“*holy character and life belong to all 
true Obristians.”’ 

The book has this and other blemish- 
es which might be named, that will pre- 
vent it, we think, from meeting very 
wide acceptance. Nevertheless, as we 
eaid at first, we welcome its appearance. 
It will do great good in many directions. 
It speaks from experience, its spirit is 
excellent, its style is admirable, and even 
where it does not carry full assent for its 
conclusions it will set people to thinking 
along these lines which are far too com- 
monly ignored by the great majority of 
our ministers and members. 
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LABOR 
REV. ARTHUR J. LOCKHART. 


Brother of toil, what seemeth thee 
The noblest and the best — 
Life’s labor, which hath power to be 
The parent of its liberty, 
Or an inglorious rest ? 
This busy world of brain and heart 
is pressing forward still 
To higher thought, to nobler art, 
To more consummate skill. 


For thy divine estate contend, 
As tor thy daily bread; 
Call God and thy right arm thy friend, 
And win thine object in the end; 
Most thine own weakness dread. 
Not failure, but low aim, is crime,” — 
For so the poet saith; 
Who runs the race with Truth and Time 
Shall reach the goal at death. 


Then spend not all thine hours in dream, 
Though bright the vision glow; 
With thought intense, with toil extreme, 
The tieeting moment still redeem, 
And on to duty go. 
W hat is the thing thy hand can do, 
Or that thy heart can feel ? 
What marvel, hidden hitherto, 
May not thy mind reveal ? 


Brown-banded follower of the plough, 
That turn’st thy furrows o’er, 

Behold thy fields and orchards blew, 

Thy corn, with ribs of golden glow, 
Springing a plenteous store! 

When autumn bends the fruited bougb, 
And heaps th’ abundant soil, 

Comes sweet content with sweated brow, 
And thankfulness with toil. 


And ye who put the ocean- foam 
Beneath your slippery tread, — 

From hollow-sounding seas ye come, 

Bringing the wealth of nations home, 
Bringing the children’s bread; 

Sail on! with pennon bright above, 
And every sheet unfurled, 

To link the golden chain of love, 
And reach it round the world! 


And ye, blest children of the light, 
Who Love’s behests obey, 

What can your tearful toil requite, 

Who lead God’s offspring out of night 
Into His wondrous day ? 

’Tis surely yours, that better part, 
If brave and kind and true; 

His richest joy possess your heart, 
His noblest work ye do! 


O men of weary brain and hand, 
At Labor’s ceaseless loom, 
Count earnest, gracious manhood grand, 
O’er ancient name, or classic land, 
Or consecrated tomb. 
The proud in vain your worth despise; 
Ye mark each futile sneer, 
And hold a Man, in humblest guise, 
The equal of the Peer. 


Never by sloth or idle ease 
Shall man or mind progress; 
For such degenerate things as these, 
If gifted with the power to please, 
Have not the power to bless. 
They oever yet have had control 
Ot noble end or aim; 
They never gave the gifted soul 
To glory or to fame. 


Give me, O Life! the power to do 
His will who bade me live. 
Suffice these useless years; renew 
The strife relaxed; for passing few 
Have all that power can give. 
Let me cast off my rusty chain — 
These fetters vile and grim; 
Give me new life in every vein, 
New strength in every limb. 


Hampden, Me. 
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MORE PEACE PROTOCOLS 
PRESIDENT WILLIAM F. WARREN. 


¢¢r7\HE indications of a concordat be- 

tween theology and anthropol- 
ogy are cheering.”” Thus wrote, a year 
ago, Dr. O. M. Tyler, professor of the 
History and Philosophy of Religion in 
Oornell University. The book which he 
thus introduced, ‘‘ Bases of Religious 
Belief,’’ while professing fidelity to ali 
the principles of scientific method and 
to all the known facts of anthropology, 
revived the theologic doctrine of pre- 
Adamic sin, and closad with an eloquent 
eulogium of the one Perfect Man and of 
the salvation that has come to the world 
through Him. Professor Tyler argues, 
it is true, against the doctrine of the 
Fall of Man as presented in Augustinian 
theology, but he advocates the idea of 
the fall of the created ** monads ”’ which 
constitute the physical and spiritual 
cosmos, and maintains the redemptive 
purpose of God in the world’s total his- 
tory. 

In England, at about the same date, 
Mr. F. B. Jevons was making known the 
results of his long years of study in the 
anthropological field, entitling his book, 
** An Introduction to the History of Re- 
ligion.”” His investigations into the 
types and phases of the lowest religions 
were conducted in strictest conformity 
to the methods and principles of scien- 
tific anthropologists, but the conclusions 
reached were far from harmonizing with 
those of Herbert Spencer, Tyler, Hux- 
ley, and their numerous followers. In 
fact, back of all animism, and naturism, 
and totemism and ghost worship, he 
found it necessary on purely « ientific 
grounds to postulate a precedent mono- 
theism. To workers in the theological, 
and to workers in the scientific, camp 
this outcome was equally a surprise. 
Both began to wonder whether the uni- 
versal scientific rejection of primeval 
monotheism was after all to prove pre- 
mature and indefensible. 

Jast now, somewhat to his own sur- 
prise, another investigator in this field 
has arrived at conclusions wholly at va- 
riance with prevailing scientific theories. 
In his new book, ‘‘ The Making of Relig- 
ion,” the well-known author, Andrew 
Lang, LL. D., of the universities of St. 
Andrews, Scotland, and Oxford, Eng- 
land, makes a remarkable contribution 
to current discussion. Two questions 
receive particular attention: First, the 
question whether hypnotic and ‘ super- 
normal ’’ experiences (whatever their 
ground, or their groundlessness) may 
not have exercised an as yet but imper- 
fectly appreciated influence upon the 
development of religious ideas and be- 
liefs among the earliest men; second, 
the question whether certain neglected 
facts relating to the religious beliefs of 
the lowest and most isolated of human 
t1ibes do not render incredible the theory 
that religion originated in ancestor-wor- 
ship, and even the theory that animism 
preceded monotheism. The first eight 
chapters are devoted to the first inqui- 
ry, the last nine to the second. As will 
readily be seen, the two questions are 
by no means dependent on each other, 
and on some accounts one might wish 
that the author had given us his discus- 
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sions in two separate books instead of 
in one. The author himself remarks 
that he is perfectly aware that the char- 
acter of the earlier part of the work 
‘** must injure any effect which the argu- 
ment of the latter part might possibly 
produce upon critical opinion.’’ At the 
same time no thoughtful reader will 
wish that the earlier part had been left 
unwritten. 

The strongest and freshest feature of 
the work is its statement of critically- 
sifted evidence that the lowest and most 
savage tribes of men on their earliest 
discovery by civilized observers have 
been found to be in possession of the 
idea of a Supreme God, Himself morally 
pure, the Oreator of the world, the 
Father and Friend of men. To use the 
words of the author: “ In their hearts, 
on their lips, in their moral training, we 
find (however blended with barbarous 
absurdities and obscured by rites of an- 
other origin) the faith in a Being who 
created or constructed the world; who 
was from time beyond memory or con- 
jecture; who is eternal, who makes for 
righteousness, and who loves mankind. 
This Being has not the notes of degener- 
ation; His home is ‘ among the stars,’ 
not in a hill orina house. To Him no 
altar smokes, and for Him no blood is 
shed.’”’ Then quoting Paul's declarations 
on Mars Hill, the author adds: ‘ That 
the words of St. Pau: are literally true as 
to the feeling after a God who needs not 
anything at men’s hands, the study of 
anthropology seems to us to demon- 
strate.’’ How men of such lowest intel- 
lectual capacity should come into the 
possession of so exalted a religious con- 
ception the author does not undertake to 
show, but insisting on the fact that it is 
so possessed, he two or three times in- 
timates that science can as yet give no 
better explanation than that given by St. 
Paul when he says that God has “ not 
left Himself without witness’’ (Acts 
14: 17); and that ‘ the invisible things 
of Him from the creation of the world 
are clearly seen, being understood by 
the things that are made, even His eter- 
nal powers and godhead ” (Rom. 1: 20). 

No chapter in the book will be more 
keenly enjoyed by the theological reader 
than the one entitled ‘‘ Theories of Jeho- 
vah.”’ In this Mr. Huxley's “‘ Science and 
Hebrew Tradition” receive particular, 
though not exclusive, attention. Her- 
bert Spencer, Robertson Smith, Stade 
and others are remembered. The con- 
cluding paragraph of the chapter seems 
worthy of quotation in this place. He 
says: — 

‘“* It appears then, if our general suggestion 
meets with any acceptance, that what oc- 
curred in the development of Hebrew relig- 
ion was precisely what the Bible tells us did 
occur. This must necessarily seem highly 
paradoxical to our generation; but the whole 
trend of our provisional system makes in 
favor of the paradox. If savage nomadic 
Israel bad the higher religious conceptions 
proved to exist among several of the lowest 
known races, these conceptions mignt be re- 
vived by a leader of genius. They migat, in 
a crisis of tribal fortunes, become the rally- 
ing point of a new national sentiment. Ob- 
scured, in some degree, by acquaintanc; with 
the ‘idols of Egypt,’ and restricted and lo- 
calized by the very national sentiment 


which they fostered, these conceptions were 
puritied and widened far beyond any local, 
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tribal, or national restrictions — widened far 
as the fammantia menia mundi — by the 
historically unique genius of the Prophets. 
Blended with the doctrine of our Lord, and 
recommended by the addition of Animism in 
its pureand priceless form —the reward of 
faith, hope anc charity in eternal life — the 
faith of Israel enlightened the world. All 
this is precisely what occurred, according 
to the Old and New Testaments. All this is 
just what, on our bypothesis, might be ex- 
pected to occur if, out of the many races 
which, intheir most backward culture, had 
a rude conception of a moral Creative Being, 
relatively supreme, one race endured the ed- 
ucation of Israel, showed the comparative in- 
difference of Israel to Animism and ghost- 
gods, listened to the Prophets of Israel, and 
gave birth toa greater than Moses and the 
Prophets. To this result the Logos, as Soc- 
rates says, has led us, by the path of anthro- 
pology.” 

The book here noticed should be read 
not only by all persons interested in cur- 
rent speculations relative to the history 
and philosophy of religion, but also by 
all particularly interested in psychology, 
clairvoyance, hallucinations, trances, 
spiritual ‘‘ possessions,’ ghost-lore, etc. 
The chapter on “ Crystal Visions, Savage 
and Civilized,” is afuller treatment of 
the subject than I have before met. The 
mental attitude of the author is also wor- 
thy of all commendation. Throughout 
he is singularly undogmatic, jadicial, 
truth-loving, scientific in the best sense. 
The work is a later and fuller draft of a 
course of ‘Gifford Lectures’ recently 
delivered. To those who have known its 
versatile author only as revealed in im- 
aginative and mythological literary 
work, it will disclose new and interest- 
ing aspects of character and scholarship. 
To him, and to Mr. Jevons, investigators 
into the origin and earliest forms of re- 
ligion are indebted for two of the most 
important contributions prodaced in re- 
cent years. Both illustrate the indispen- 
sableness of the broadest and most thor- 
ough study of religion; both are noble 
contributors toward the concordat of 
which we spoke at the head of this pa- 
per. 


Boston University. 


A LITERARY MODEL 


OT only a great preacher, but a 
great book-maker, has come to 

his throne to rule for many years. We 
refer to Rev. Newell Dwight Hillis, D. D., 
of Chicago. His volume, ‘‘A Man’s 
Value to Society,”’ quickly ran through 
seven editions, and is now having a large 
sale. Perhaps no American author is 
commanding to the same degree so 
largely the attention of the thoughtful 
reader. Dr. Hillis’ way of putting things 
is very forceful and attractive, and his 
style is well-nigh faultless. The young 
author — for he is still young — often has 
faults of expression to overcome; but if 
Dr. Hillis has them, we are not suffi- 
ciently critical to discern them. His 
books are, therefore, not only very sug- 
gestive and stimulating in their thought, 
but are especially fascinating and educa- 
tional as models of pure style. For this 
reason the attention of our ministers is 
especially called to his volumes. As the 
artist studies assiduously the best models, 
and the musician the great masters, so 
the preacher should seek constantly the 
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companionship of those who think clear- 
ly and express themselves lucidly. We 
may grow into the likeness of our ideals 
and models; and it is because of this 
important fact that we give our readers 
an opportunity to study Dr. Hillis in his 
last book, and to become familiar with 
him, Bat before we present the gems, 
let us catch a glimpse of the author’s 
personality. 

Newell Dwight Hillis, when only thirty- 
six years of age, became the successor of 
David Swing as pastor of Central Church, 
Chicugo. He graduated at Lake Forest, 
Illinois, in 1884; at McOormick Ssmi- 
nary, Chicago, in 1887; became pastor of 
churches at Peoria and Evanston; re- 
ceived the degree of D. D. from North- 
western University in 1894. From a 
fine character sketch of Dr. Hillis in 
the Bibliotheca Sacra for July we take 
the following paragraphs : — 


* Dr. Hillis is as unique in his own way as 
Swing was in his. Like Swing, he has a re- 
fined and keen sense of the humorous. Wit 
and humor are founded on the incongruous 
and the illogical. Surprise is an element that 
is enjoyable. A mind that is orderly, logical, 
and founded on deep verities easily discovers 
the incongruous, the absurd, the amusing. 
This mental characteristic lent a charm to 
Beecher’s speeches and sermons; it was ever 
present in a dignified way in Swing, and it 
cheracterizes Dr. Hillis’ writings. 


“Dr. Hillis assumes, and rightly, that 
Christianity is now established, that the 
character of Christ is the greatest miracle of 
the New Testament, for it has defisd the 
worm and the rust of time. It needs no 
apologies or explanations, but simply ex- 
emplification and amplification. This is a 
deeper and a broader faith than the dog- 
matist or the apologetic scholar can boast, 
for it finds in Christ sufficient merit 9s the 
ideal unit of society to need only inter- 
preting.... Although not an evangelist, 
Dr. Hillis has a system of truth that is 
evangelical, for the cantre of his planetary 
system is the same as that of the New Testa- 
ment. His ideal is the Unbrist. 


‘“‘Swing dreaded personal contact with 
men; Hillis feeds upon friendships, and is 
generous and loyal to his friends. Oae knew 
David Swing best when he was on the plat- 
form, for there he spoke the deepest senti- 
ments of his heart, but away from that he 
was diffident, shy, even cold and uninterest- 
ing. Hillis, on the contrary, is warm, affec- 
tionate,and helpful in his friendships. This 
peculiarity of Swing’s offended many, and 
easily passed for insincerity, for it dreaded 
the personal contact. One lost the focus on 
Swing the moment he stepped from the plat- 
form, while Hillis is seen in a clearer light in 
his personal and domestic relations... . 
Webster and Beecher were both simple, as 
was Lincoln, and Phillips Brooks pronounced 
these the three greatest Americans. There 
is not a sentence in all of Hillis’ writings 
that is involved, ambiguous, or muddy. A 
high line of thought clothed in simple lan- 
guage in his marked characteristic. Small 
ideas may need lung power or gesture to 
float them, but large thoughts and lofty 
ideals can stand of their own weight, they 
ask not for scaffold or support. 


“Dr. Hillis finds friends everywhere, 
among rich and poor alike. In a word, 
then, Dr. Hillis has the poetic temperament, 
the artistic sense, the fine perception of 
truth, the refined sentiments and noble 
ideals in all shapes and colors, the qualities 
that so characterized Swing. The application 
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of those qualities to religious themes witha 
vigorous common sense and a deep love of 
the truth must find appreciation wherever 
there are minds that think or hearts that 
love. But Dr. Hillis has some qualities ina 
superior degree, the element of conscience 
no less than of intellec:, the vigor of will no 
less than refinement of sensibility. Hence 
he is more beroic than Swing. He is more of 
a Spartan and none the less an Athenian.”’ 


His last volume is entitled, ‘‘ The 
Investment of Influence: A Study of 
Social Sympathy and Service.”’ It is 
published by Fleming H. Revell Com- 
pany, Chicago. Perhaps nothing in the 
volume more completely reveals the 
charming individuality of the man than 
his 

DEDICATION. 

Many years have now passed since we first 
met. During all this time you have been an 
unfailing guide and helper. Your friendship 
has doubled life’s joys and halved ite sorrows. 
You have strengthened me where | was weak 
and weakened me where I was too strong. 
You have borae my burdens and lent me 
atrength to bear my own, 

Because I have learned from you in example, 


what I here teach in precept, I dedicate this 
book 


TO YOU 
— whether toiling in field or forum, 
in home or market place, 
TO YOU—MY FRIEND. 


We now present a paragraph taken 
from each chapter of the book, with the 
chapter's title : — 


INFLUENCE, AND THE ATMOSPHERE MAN 


CARRIES, 

Had we tests fine enough we would doubt- 
less find each man’s psreonality the centre of 
outreaching influences He himself may be 
utterly unconscious of this exhalation of 
moral forces, as he is of the contagion of dis- 
eases from his body. But if light is in him 
he shines; if darkaess rules he shades; i! his 
heart glows with love he warms; if frozen 
with selfishness he chiils; if corrupt he 
poisons; if pure-bearted he cleanses. We 
watch with wonder the apparent flight of 
the sun througa space, glowing upon dead 
planets, shortening winter and bringing 
summer, with birds, leaves and fruits. But 
that is not halfso wonderful as the passage 
of a buman heart, glowing and sparkling 
with ten thousand effects, as it 
through life. 


moves 


LIFE 8 GREAT HEARTS, AND THE HELPFUL: 
NESS OF THE HIGHER MANHOOD. 


It is given to affection alone to enter the 
sacred inner precincts. But once the good 
man comes his power is irresistible. Witness 
Arnold among the schoolboys at Rugby. 
Witness Garibaldi and his peasant soldiers. 
Witness the Scottish chief and his devoted 
clan. Witness artist pupils inflamed by 
their masters. What a noble group is that 
headed by Horace Mann, Garrison, Phillips 
and Lincoln! General Booth belongs to a 
like group. What a ministry of mercy and 
fertility and protection have these great 
hearts wrought! Great hearts become a 
shelter in time of storm. 


THE INVESTMENT OF TALENT 
TURN, 


AND ITS RE- 


To Abraham Lincoln also came the word: 
‘Give and thou shalt receive!” Sitting in 
the White House the President proclaimed 
equal rights to black and white. Then, with 
shouts of joy, three million slaves entered 
the temple of liberty. But they bore the 
emancipator upon their shoulders and en- 
shrined him forever in the temple of fame, 
where he who gave bountifully shall receive 
bountiful honor through ail the ages. There, 
too, in the far-off past stands an uplifted 
cross. Flinging wide His arms this crowned 
Sufferer sought to lift the world back to His 
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Father’s side. In life He gave His testimony 
against hypocrisy, Phariseeism and cruelty. 
For years He gave Himself to the publican, 
the sinner, the prodigal, the poor in mind or 
heart, and so came at length to His pitiless 
execution. But, having given Himself in 
abandon of love, the world straightway gave 
iteeif in retarn. 


VICARIOUS LIVES AS INSTRU MENTS OF SOCIAL 
PROGRESS. 


The eleventh chapter of Hebrews has been 
called the picture-gallery of heroes. These 
patriots and martyrs who won our first 
battles for liberty and religion made noble- 
ness epidemic. Oft stoned and mobbed in 
the cities they founded and loved, they fied 
into exile, where they wandered in deserts 
and mountains and caves and slept in the 
holea of the earth. Falling at last in the 
wilderness, it may be said that no man 
knoweth their sepulchre and none their 
names. But joyfully let us confess that the 
institutions most eminent and excellent in 
our day represent the very principles for 
which these martyrs died and, dying, con- 
quered. For these heroes were the first to 
dare earth’s despots. They won the first 
victory over every form of vice and sin. 
They wove the first threads of the flag of 
liberty and made it indeed the banner of the 
morning, for they dyed it crimson in their 
heart’s- blood. 


GENIUS, AND THE DEBT OF STRENGTH. 


Here are the man and woman, set each to 
each like perfect music unto noble words, 
and one is taken — but Robert Browning was 
left to dwell in such sorrow that for a time 
he could not see his pen for the thick dark- 
ness. Here is the youth who by one sin fell 
out of man’s regard, and struggling upward, 
found it was a far cry back to the lost 
heights, and wrote the story of his broken 
life in the song of “the bird with the broken 
pinion, that never flew as high again.’ 
Sooner or later each life passes under bond- 
age. 


THE TIMB ELEMENT IN INDIVIDUAL CHAR- 
ACTER AND SOCIAL GROWTH. 


For all lovers of their kind, nothing is so 
hard to bear as the slowness of the upward 
progress of society. It is not simply that 
the rise of the common people is accom- 
panied with heavy wastes and losses; it is 
that the upward movement is along lines so 
vast as to make society’s growth seem tardy, 
delayed, or even reversed. Doubtless the 
drift of the ages is upward, but this progress 
becomes apparent only when age is compared 
with age and century with century. It is 
not easy for some Bruno or Wickliffe, sowing 
the good seed of liberty and toleration in 
one century, to know that not until another 
century hath passed will the precious harvest 
be reaped. Man is accustomed to brief inter- 
vals. 


THE SUPREMACY OF HEART OVER BRAIN, 


Today there has sprung up arivalry be- 
tween brain and heart. Men are coming to 
idolize intellect. Brilliancy is placed before 
goodness and intellectual dexterity above 
fidelity. Intellect walks the earth a crowned 
king, while affection and sentiment toil as 
bond slaves. Doubtless our scholars, with 
the natural bias for their own class, are 
largely responsible for this worship of intel- 
lectuality. When the historian calls the roll 
of earth’s favorite sons he causes these im- 
mortals to stand forth an army of great 
thinkers, including philosophers, scientists, 
poets, jurists, generals. The great minds are 
exalted, the great hearts are neglected. 
RENOWN THROUGH SELF-RENUNCIATION, 


Society makes haste to forget him who re- 
members only himself. As there can be no 


illiterate sage, no ignorant Shakespeare, so 
history knows no selfish hero. For the mer- 
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cenary forehead memory has no wreath. A 
sentinel with a flaming sword guards the 
threshold of the temple of fame against those 
aspirants camed Ease, Avarice, Self-indul- 
gence. 


THE GENTLENESS OF TRUE GIANTHOOD. 


Purity in others has been cold and chaste 
as ice. How strange that in Him purity had 
an irresistible fascination,so that the cor- 
ruptest and wickedest felt drawn unto Him, 
and “* depravity itself bowed down and wept 
in the presence of divinity.”” What all-for- 
giving love, what all-cleansing love, in one 
who by a mere look could dissolve in repent- 
ant teare men long hardened by vice and 
crime! What an atmosphere of power He 
must have carried, that by one beam from 
His eye could smite to the very ground 
the soldiers who confronted Him! Did ever 
man have such a genius for noble friendship? 
What bosom words He used! What love 
pressure in all His speech! 


THE THUNDER OF SILENT FIDELITY. 


The great Italian first noted that thrice 
only did Christ stretch forth His hand to 
build a monument, and each time it was to 
immortalize a deed of humble fidelity. Once 
a disciple gave a cup of cold water to one of 
God’s little ones, and won thereby imperish- 
able renown. Onsce a woman broke an ala- 
baster box for her master, and, lo! her deed 
has been like a broken vase, whose perfume 
has exhaled for twothousand years, and shall 
go on diffusing sweetness to the end of time. 
Last of all, after the rich men of Alexandria 
had cast their rattling gold into the brazen 
treasury,a poor widow cast aspeck of dust 
called two mites, and, lo! this humble deed 
gave her enduring recollection. 


INFLUENCE, AND THE STRATEGIC ELEMENT 
IN OPPORTUNITY. 


Destiny is determined by our use of our crit- 
ical hours. It is as if life's great issues were 
staked upon a single throw. Not but that the 
forces we neglect are permanent. {[t is that 
the strategic condition has passed out of 
them. The sluggard driving his plow into the 
field in July has sun, soil and seed, but the 
torrid summer refuses to perform the gentle 
processes of April. The man who in youth’s 
strategic days denied to memory the great 
facts of nature and history, in maturer years 
still has his memory, but the plasticity has 
gone. It now refuses to hold the facts he 
gives it. 


INFLUENCE, AND THE PRINCIPLE OF REAC- 
TION IN LIFE AND CHARACTER, 


This law of the spiritual harvest that visits 
retribution upon unrighteousness or visits 
reward upon integrity seems to have cast a 
spell of fascination upon all great writers. 
Even those who have written upon liberty, 
law, patriotism, or love have not been con- 
tent to end their task until they have, 
through song or story, illustrated this law of 
the soul’s seedtime and harvest. The ancient 
poet who wrote at a time pear to the dawn of 
history makes a strong man to go forth to 
seize his neighbor’s flocks and herds, but re- 
turning the prince found that in his absence 
enemies had looted his palace and carried off 
not only his treasure, but his wife and chil- 
dren. In ending the tale the writer adds the 
reflection that “* God is just!” 


THE LOVE THAT PERFECTS LIFE. 


Great is the power of trade; wonderful the 
influence of fortune and force; marvelous the 
hundred instrumentalities and institutions 
of society, but above all of them is man, 
whose love can indeed ‘‘ make riches splen- 
did,’’ whose wisdom love can make mellow; 
whose strength love can make gentle; 
whose defeats love can turn into victories. 
In that hour one hundred men dwell in one 
man. Love also perfects morality and fulfills 
all ethical laws. 
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HOPE S HARVEST, AND THE FAR OFF INTER- 
EST OF TEARS. 


Looking forward, let us hope and cleanse 
all fear out of life — trust God, love Him and 
rejoice. Even our largest problems need not 
dispirit us. Problems are not to be analyzed 
but accepted. He who analyzes a flower 
loses it. He who cracks a diamond to see 
what it is, is without both gem and knowl- 
edge. Life’s great questions are seeds. Plant 
a seed, then wait. Some day the flower and 
fruit will explain the seed. It is well to lay 
aside difficult questions to be asked some day 
at the throne of God. Then we will look 
back to smile at what now disturbs us ex- 
ceedingly. Remember the Russian Cathe- 
dral — travelers tell us the din and noise of 
the crowds thronging under the dome to 
those above the dome become a strain of soft 
music. It is good to hope and wait. Be- 
cause God lives and loves, man should enter 
the future as be enters temple or cathedral — 
to dedicate all its days to hope and aspira- 
tion. 


It has not been as joyous a privilege as 
we had anticipated tu make the above 
excerpts from this favorite preacher and 
author. Because of the limitations of 
our space we have frequently been 
obliged to do violence to many of the 
writer’s finest passages,and also to leave 
untouched many of the most attractive 
paragraphs. If this taste, however, shall 
lead the reader to purchase and read the 
volume, then our purpose will have been 
accomplished. 


SIDE GLANCES AT THE PACIFIC 
NORTHWEST 


* ARGUS.” 


NEW Methodist church is being erect - 
ed at Olympia, Wash., and when it is 
completed it will be the most commodious, 
convenient and attractive house of worship 
in the capital city of the Evergreen State. 
For many years the members of the Olympia 
society have earnestly desired a new charch, 
but never could get started. They had the 
resources, bat needed a courageous leader to 
arouse them to action and lead on to victory. 
Bishop Cranston sent them a leader in the 
person of Rev. O. W. Mintzer. The corner- 
stone was laid last January, Bishop Cranston 
officiating, and the building is now nearing 
completion. 

Presiding Elder Sulliger, of Olympia Dis- 
trict, whose home is in Olympia, has distin- 
guished himself in connection with this 
enterprise in a way that deserves widespread 
recognition by the church. He informed the 
officials that they could not get a dollar of 
the Church Extension money from him, 
which had been allowed by the Society, until 
enough additional pledges had been secured 
to fully provide for the entire cost of the 
new church. Of course it made the brethren 
hurry around to get the pledges so the good 
work could proceed; but they will be thank- 
ful when dedication day arrives that the pre- 
siding elder made such a ruling. Strict 
requirements of this nature in times past 
would have kept many churches in this 
region from assuming acrushing indebted- 
ness, and would also have saved Dr. Kynett 
and his associates many despairing sighs 
over hopeless loans and mountains of unpaid 
interest due the Charch Extension Society 
from societies in the Pacific Northwest. The 
elders now in office are determined to prevent 
further recklessness and to dispose of the 
inherited debts as soon as possible. And it 
may be noted incidentally that a great deal 
has been accomplished in the line of debt- 
paying this year. Details will be given later. 

Returning to the Olympia church again, it 
is noted that the new building marks a 
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transition from pioneer days to the more 
modern way of doing things. Standing by 
the side of the new church is a quaint look- 
ing “ meeting- house,” with angular outlines, 
and a queer little bell tower over the front 
entrance. It is the historic Olympia church 
which Jobn DeVore rafted down the Des 
Chutes River from Crosby’s lumber mill 
many, many years ago. The story has been 
told and retold with variations until it has 
bezome a legend of such strange and myste- 
rions dimensions that the hero himeelf 
would hardly recognize it. {t never grows 
old. Briefiy stated, DeVore asked the mill 
man for lumber to use in building a church 
in Olympia, and was told that he could have 
a!l the Juamber he could raft in oneday. He 
accepted the challenge and secured enough 
material to erect the church which is about 
to be replaced by the modern and commodi- 
ous structure mentioned in the beginning. 
What will become of the old landmark no 
man knoweth, but the presumption is it will 
go the way of many other ancient buildings 
and institutions in this country and else- 
where — tothe scrap heap and rubbish pile. 


* * 


John DeVore was a remarkable man in 
many ways. He was the ‘* Peter Cartwright 
of Puget Sound,” and ifall that is told about 
him is true, his life in the Northwest would 
furnish material for an instructive and in- 
teresting book. His specialty was money- 
getting forchurch purposes, largely by pri- 
vate solicitation. He wasn’t particular about 
always getting the cash. Anything that 
could be traded wus accepted, and he would 
manage to handle all ‘‘donations’’ to good 
advantage. His photograph shows a remark- 
ably strong, compact face, smooth-shaven, 
somewhat resembling that of the invincible 
Wendell Phillips when he was about to lam- 
poon an opponent of abolition. DeVore was 
large and strong, and his very presence com- 
manded respect among the claes of men who 
had charge of this country twenty-five years 
ago. He was well educated, and bold and 
outspoken in preaching. His name is a 
household word among the “ old-timers,” 
and the stories of his deeds are always re- 
lated to the “‘ new-comers.” 

It is told of him that one day he met a man 
with whom he had had some difference, and 
the man began abusing him. 

DeVore listened patiently for a few mo- 
ments and then exclaimed: ‘‘ That is enough. 
I don’t want any more of your abuse.” 

Then he suddenly pulled his coat off and 
threw it upon the ground, exclaiming: ‘‘ Lay 
there, Methodist preacher, until I thrash 
this fellow.” 

He gave his opponent a good thrashing, 
put on his coat again, and went on his way 
rejoicing. Doubtless this kind of argument 
would be out of place east of the Rocky 
Mountains, but in the West it is sometimes 
a@ means of grace toa certain class of fellows 
to literally as well as figuratively ‘‘ knock 


them down.”’ 
. * 


Speaking of old churches brings to mind 
the fate of the “little white church” of 
Seattle — the first Methodist house of wor- 
ship ever erected in that city. When it was 
moved away to make room for the present 
imposing edifice, it was taken to a side street 
and turned into a restaurant, after being re- 
modeled. A few months ago it was torn 
down and carted away in fragments, and on 
the site was erected a large brick building 
dedicated to King Bacchus and the Muse 
Terpsichore — in other words, a beer garden 
and dance- hall. 


Puget Sound Conference will again be 
compelled to deal with the case of W. T. 
Ford, who was expelled from the church and 
ministry a year ago on the charge of seduc- 
tion. He was tried in the criminal court and 
the slimy details were spread before the 
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public in the newspapers for several weeks. 
The jury found him guilty, but the judge 
granted a new trial. Finally, the case was 
dismissed. in the church the appeal was 
heard by the triers in session at Spokane in 
the latter part of July. Bishop Mallalieu 


presided. The case was remanded for a 
rehearing. The basis of this decision is 
unknown. Ford was one of the most prom- 


inent members of the Conference, and his 
trial at Everett last year by a select number 
will never be forgotten by those who at- 
tended that Conference. At that session a 
motion to allow him to withdraw under 
charges was lost and the selected number 
ordered raised. Bishop Foss presided at the 
Conference and the trial. Bishop McCabe 
will be in the chair when the case comes up 
again at the Puget Sound Conference, which 
will be held in Tacoma, beginning Sept. 7. 


Uncle “ Billy ’” Grose, the largest Meth- 
odist in the Pacific Northwest, died at bis 
home in Seattle a few weeks ago. He wasa 
prominent and well-to-do colored man, and 
a leading member of the A. M. E. Church. 
He weighed over four hundred pounds, his 
body was over six feet in circumference, and 
his neck was as large as the body of an ordi- 
nary man. It was necessary to have a casket 
made to order and to take him to the ceme- 
tery in a special carriage, it being impossible 
to get the casket into an ordinary hearse. 
The corpse was strapped to a door, tilted on 
end, worked out through the entrance, and 
placed in the casket outside the dwelling. 
The doorway of the church was too narrow, 
and one of the side posts had to be torn 
away before the casket could be taken into 
the building. The funeral was well at- 
tended. 


* * 


Information has been received from Skag- 
way that the new Methodist Uhurch at that 
place will start with about 35 members, most 
of the number being men. Rev. W. GH. 
Leach, one of the promising young men of 
Puget Sound Conference, is pastor. Skag- 
way is astrategic point for workin Alaska. 
It bas a population of about 15,000, and as 
the gold fields develop will increase in im- 
portance. It is the terminus of a railway 
into the interior, and is the natural gateway 
to the overland route to the Kiondike and 
American mines. 


Prof. T. 8S. Lippy, a well-known Meth- 
odist, has returned from a second trip 
to the gold fields and brings back a bag of 
gold estimated at $180,000. It will be re- 
membsred that Lippy came out with the 
first treasure ship a year ago and was prom- 
inent in the news about the Kiondike. He 
is the owner of claims that will produce 
millions, and it is his purpose to make a 
trip to the mines once a year for a bag of 
gold. It is fortunate for Methodism that 
some of the richest claims in the gold coun- 
try are controlled by a clean, spiritually- 
minded, class-meeting, prayer-meeting, re- 
vival-service Methodist. Lippy is that man. 
In the years to come he will doubtless help 
more than one struggling church enterprise 
because he regards himself as ‘‘a steward of 
the Lord” and that he has been given this 
wealth for use in extending the kingdom of 
Christ in the Northwest. 


* * 


Christian Science has its dupes in the far 
Northwest as well as in New England. Of 
all the wriggling isms that hinder the prog- 
ress of righteousness this crazy doctrine is 
perhaps the most aggressive. It is particu- 
larly successful where backsliders are numer- 
ous,and as the West is overrun with rene- 
gade Christians, this strange conglomeration 
of heathen philosophy and insanity finds 
ready acceptance as a balm for a troubled 
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conscience. Christian Science healers, so- 
called, kill people in this region the same as 
they do elsewhere, and then very sweetly 
and smilingly slip out of all responsibility 
by blaming the doctors or the victim. There 
bas been an uproar in several quarters over 
deaths resulting from their malpractices, 
but rarely is anything done by the author- 
ities. A sad case occurred a few weeks ago 
in which a bright little girl lost her life. 
She was taken with diphtheria. Her mother 
listened to the importanities of a smooth- 
tongued she- devil Christian Science impostor 
and surrendered the child to her “ treat- 
ment.” In a few days the child was sent 
home in a critical condition and a doctor 
was called. Four doctors labored with her, 
but she grew worse. The night she died the 
Christian Science healer had a wedding 
party and a dance at her home. It was a 
fashionable jamboree. The cards read: 
“Dancing to begin at 9P.M. Carriages at 
6 a. M.” Daring the midnight revelry the 
cries of the dying child could be heard from 
her home calling for the ‘‘ healer” to come 
and save her. If the child had been given 
proper treatment when first taken ill, she 
doubtless would have recovered. 


It is always inspiring and uplifting to turn 
from the works of darkness to the works of 
righteousnees, In strong contrast with the 
foregoing is the aggressive Christian work 
that is being done by the true servants of 
the Lord. Among the earnest and devoted 
men of God in the Northwest is an old gen- 
tleman —a loyal Methodist whose life is a 
holiness book known and read of all men. 
His present state of grace is a matter of in 
terest to girls tifteen years of age — particu- 
larly girls of that age who live in New Eng- 
land. When this old gentleman was a boy 
he had no religious advantages. His home 
was in Massachusetts. His parents and 
their associates were sullen infidels and op- 
ponents of Christianity. A Christian girl 
fifteen years old living in the same neigh- 
borhood planned an evening Bible school at 
ber home for the boys of the infidel homes. 
They attended regularly and became deeply 
interested in the Bible. One of the number 
became a Christian in later years, but he al- 
ways traced his spiritual awakening to the 
evening Bible school. He is now faithfully 
bearing witness and doing all within his 
power to promote righteousness in the far 
Northwest. 


Reporting Debt Money in the Fall 
Conferences 


T the meeting of the General Mission- 
ary Committee, held in Pailadeiphia 
last November, a resolution was passed re- 
questing the Conferences to report all money 
paid for the debt of the Missionary Society 
inaseparate column in the statistics of the 
Annual Minutes. Many of the Spring Con- 
ferences acceded to this request. We hope 
that the Fall Conferences will also make 
such a provision for this report. In this way 
every charge will receive credit for all mis- 
sionary money raised,and the debt money 
will be kept separate and distinct from the 
money raised for the regular current work of 
the society. Thus: Johnstown — missionary 
money from the church in one column; from 
the Sunday-school in the second column; 
for the debt in the third column. If it is 
found impracticable to report the debt 
money in the third column in the statistics 
in the manner indicated, it would be well to 
have such an itemized report by districts 
and charges on another page of the Annual 
Minutes. Brethren will see that it is essen- 
tial to keep the debt money separate from 
the regular collection, so that there will be 
no confusion. 
MISSIONARY SECRETARIES, 
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THE FAMILY 


WHY ? 
LUELLA CLARK. 


Why should we ever shrink or fear, 
Whatever seeming i!! befall, 

Since He, the all-loving, waiteth near, 
W ho sees and understands it all? 


Lisbon, N. H. 


Thoughts for the Thoughtful 


One went east and one went west 
Across the wild sea-foam, 
And both were on the self same quest. 
Now one there was who cared for naught, 
So stayed at home; 
Yet of the three ’twas only he 
Who reached the goal — by him unsought. 


— Thomas Bailey Aldrieh. 


Happiness is a roadside flower, bloom- 
ing on the highway of usefulness. — 
Anon. 

There is a growing need in this world 
that we must meet, not by a contribu- 
tion of money, but of self.— Nehemiah 
Boynton, D. D. 

The requests we make of God inter- 
pret our character. They show us as we 
are. God reads our character in our 
prayers. What we love best, what we 
covet most, that gives the key to our 
hearts. — Theodore L. Cuyler, D. D. 


Action repeated becomes habit. Hab- 
it long continued becomes second nature. 
We are today what we were accustomed 
to do goog | and the day before. — 
Lyman Abbott, D. D. 


* 
* 


We cannot make the world quiet 
about us; its noise cannot be hushed; 
we must always hear its clatter and 
strife. We cannot find anywhere in the 
world a quiet place to live in, where we 
shall be undisturbed ourselves. We can- 
not make people around us so loving and 
gentle that we shall never have any- 
thing harsh, uncongenial, or unkindly to 
offend us. The quietness must be in us, 
in our own heart. Nothing else will give 
it but the peace of God. We can have 
this peace, too, if we will. God will 
give it to usif we will simply take it. — 
Westminster Teacher. 


* 
* . 


Soul of our souls, only by Thee 
The way we see 
Through earth’s entangling mystery; 
We nothing know; 
But prayer unbars heaven’s gate, and Thou 
dost show 
The one sure path in which we ought to go. 


The prayer of faith availeth much; 
Thou hearest such; 
Thy band we in the darkness touch. 
Oh, not apart 
Stayest Thou on some high throne, all-lov- 
ing Heart! 
Helper in times of need we Know Thou art. 


Soul of our souls, with boundless cheer 
Forever near, 
Our being’s breath and atmosphere! 
The world seems bleak 
Only when shelter in drear self we seek; 
The joy of life is, man to Thee may speak. 


— Lucy Larcom. 
> 


There is a text in the Psalms which 
uses the strange expression of “ the 
gentleness ”» of God. We wonder some- 
times when God is so great, so terrible 
in majesty, that He uses so little violence 
with us, who are sosmall. Bat it is not 
His way. His way isto be gente. He 
seldom drives, but draws. He seldom 
compels, but leads. He remembers we 
are dust. We think it might be quicker 
work if God threatened and compelled 
us todo right. But God does not want 
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quick work, but good work. God does 
not want slave work, but free work. So 
God is gentle with us all — molding us 
and winning us many a time with no 
more than a silent look. Ooarse treat- 
ment never wins souls. So God did not 
drive the chariot of His omnipotence up 
to Peter and command him to repent. 
God did not threaten him with the thun- 
derbolts of punishment. God did not 
even speak to him. That one look laid 
a spell upon his soul which was more 
than voice or language through all his 
after life. -HENRY DRUMMOND, in ‘‘ The 
Ideal Life.” 


7. 
7 * 


Esop, in one of his fables, tells of a 
philosopher, who, while dreamily look- 
ing towards the heavens, fell intoa pit 
and cried aloud for help. A shepherd 
who had been watching his flocks near 
by ran to his relief, reached down his 
crook and saved him. “ What can I do 
fur thee?’’ asked the philosopher. 
** Nothing,’”? said the shepherd, * but 
this: give more heed to the things that 
lie about thy feet and less to the skies 
above thee, and thou wilt save thyself 
much trouble.’’ To live for today is in 
the noblest sense to live for eternity. To 
be my very best this very hour, to do 
the very best for those about me, and to 
spend this moment in a spirit of abso- 
lute consecration to God's glory, this is 
the duty that confronts me. —D. J. Bur- 
RELL, D. D., in ** The Golden Passional 
and Other Sermons.”’ 

Suffering is as God’s letter. Open it 
and read it. Many of you will find that 
you are titled, or that there is an inher- 
itance laid up for you. O my soul, sit 
thou down as a disciple of Christ, and 
say, O Lord, what wilt Thou? What 
shall it do to me? What secret is now 
to be disclosed? What better way is to 
be walked? What new strength is to be 
developed? What higher hope is to be 
awakened? What disinterested love is 
to be called jnto action? What has this 
suffering brought to me? —Henry Ward 
Beecher. 

Some day the watchers will move 
silently about your home. The shadows 
will lengthen in the twilight of your de- 
parting day. Your arms will reach up 
to encircle some neck in a last, clinging 
embrace. Your eyes will look up to 
catch the last tender message — un- 
spoken because the heart is breaking. 

he heart that has served you so well 
will send out its life currents with a 
feeble flutter. Lips, always rich with 
words of love, wiil stiffen into silence 
beneath the parting kiss! And then ! — 
Arms will be folded over the quiet 
heart! Loving fingers, in their last 
tender ministry, will press lids over the 
sightless eyes! The one that loves you 
best will press a last kies upon the pallid 
lips and then seal them for the burial ! 
What then? “ The spirit will return to 
God who gave it.”” Whatthen? Brother, 
sister, how will you meet your God ? — 
Interior. 


In India they tell the story of the 
Golden Palace. Sultan Ahmed was a 
great king. He sent Yakoob, the most 
skilful of his builders, with a large sum 
of money to erect in the mountains of 
snow the most splendid palace ever seen. 
Yakoob went to the piace and founda 
great famine prevailing among the peo- 

le. Many were dying. Instead of 
uilding the palace, he took the money, 
and gave it to buy bread for the starving 
poo. At length Ahmed came to see 

is palace, and there was no palace there. 
He sent for Yakoob and learned hisstory, 
then grew very angry, and cast the 
builder into chains. ‘“ Tomorrow thou 
shalt die,’”’ he said; ‘for thou hast 
robbed thy king.’’ But that night Ahmed 
had a wonderful dream. There came to 
him one in shining garments, who said, 
‘Follow me.” Up they soared from 
earth till they came to heaven’s gate. 
They entered, and lo! there stood a pal- 
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ace of pure gold, more brilliant than the 
sun. ‘“* What palace is this?” asked 
Ahmed. His guide answered, “ This is 
the palace of Merciful Deeds, built for 
thee by Yakoob the wise. Its glory shal} 
endure when all earth’s things have 
passed away.” Then the king under- 
stood that Yakoob had done most wisely 
with his money. 8.1.8 as 

It is only a heathen legend, but its 
teaching is true. If we are doing true 
work, we need not concern ourselves 
about visible results. Though in self- 
denying life we build no palaces on earth, 
we are piling far nobler walls beyond 
the skies. The money we give in service 
and sacrifice of helpfulness may add 
nothing to our bank account; but it is 
laid up as treasure in heaven, where 
neither moth nor rust doth corrupt, and 
where thieves do not break through nor 
steal. — J. R. MILLER, D. D., in ** Things 
to Live For.” 


A WORD ON INFLUENCE 
META E. B. THORNE. 


SHORT time ago, for the first time 

in many years, I met a dear 
friend. Inthe course of our delightful 
visit together I remarked : — 

‘*T wonder, Harriet, if you ever knew 
that all through my childhood you were 
to me the representative of all that was 
good; that whenever mother talked to 
me of my faults and my duty to improve, 
you were the one of whom I thought, 
whose example I would try to follow.” 

‘“*T am very, very sorry,” she respond- 
ed, ‘‘ that you should have chosen such 
an imperfect example, when the par fect 
One was before you.”’ 

“Ah!” gaid I, “I know that is the 
right theory, but I am more and more 
convinced that in practice we all, to 
some extent, and especially the young, 
Jook for some living exemplification of 
His teachings. You know that even 
Paul on several occasions said, ‘ Be ye 
followers of me, even as [also am of 
Christ.’ When we come toa new rule in 
arithmetic or algebra you will remem- 
ber that there is always an example 
given, carefully worked out in accord- 
ance with the rule, and I will confeas to 
having studied more on those illustrative 
examples than on the rule; for in many 
cases the rule was not quite clear to my 
dull comprehension, but the solution 
gave me acilear understanding of it, and 
enabled me to master all that fol- 
lowed.”’ 

**So you think we who profess to be 
Christ’s ought to illustrate Him in our 
lives, making His life and His principles 
clear to others ?”’ 

**Evenso. Do not you?” 

‘* Certainly I have always believed so, 
theoretically; but I fearI did not fully 
realize my own part of it, and the re- 
membrance of my shortcomings is very 
humbling.”’ 

** Indeed, let me assure you that you 
more than met my highest expecta- 
tions.” 

‘“*T think your eyes must have been 
defective. But how happens it that you 
chose me rather than your own dear 
mother or mine? Either of them would 
have far better served your purpose.”’ 

‘* Ah! but don’t you see the difficulty ? 
Young people think, ‘ Oh, it is nothing 
for those old people to be good. They 
ought to be. Age, of course, gives wis- 
dom.’ Whereas goodness, or even ear- 
nest striving to overcome faults, on the 
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part of those of their own age, has a 
thousandfold more influence.” 

“J believe you are right, for I have 
often noted among my pupils the great 
readiness with which they excuse some 
fault on their own part by pointing to 
some other guilty of the same. Sug- 
gesting the example of older people 
seemed to have very little weight, while 
they were comparatively ready to emu- 
late the examples of those who were 
young, in striving to overcome their 
faults.’’ 

‘“ What a momentous responsibility, 
then, rests upon young Ohristians as 
Christ’s representatives wherever they 
go.”’ 

Libertyville, Ils. 


THE LONG DAY 


Within her sunny porch a grandame sat, 
Watching the flickering shadow of the 
leaves 
= ~~ path; methought I heard her 
sigh, 
A sobbing breath, repressed, like one 
who grieves. 


o —_ what troubles you?”’ 
said; 
*“ You look so happy in your little bome.”’ 
Lifting her eyes, she spoke : ‘“‘ My child, I 
i 


pine 
For the Long Day to come.” 


I gently 


Her quaint, sad words found echo in my 
heart. 
How many of us in the world’s wild hum 
Find space to sigh, as twilight shadows 
fall, 
For the Long Day to come ? 


And it shall come and bring no weariness, 
No pain, or tears, or partings in the 


home; 
The former things shall fade and pass 
away, 
When the Long Day shall come. 
— Anon. 


WHEN THE TWINS TASTED 


MINNIE LEONA UPTON. 


66 PINT of molasses and a pound 
of raisins. Now don’t forget. 
You bring the molasses, Ettie, and 


Callie can carry the raisins.’’ 

** Yessum! ”’ 

And the two little figures— one in a 
brown holland ‘‘ Mother Hubbard,” and 
the other in a brown holland blouse and 
brief trousers —trotted down the road; 
while Miss Oar’line, plump and comfort- 
able-looking in a brown holland dress 
made with a full skirt, fan-waist and 
elbow-sleeves that shoved easily above 
the elbows, stood and watched them 
with a benevolent smile upon her round, 
rosy face. 

‘Bless ’em! I don’t s’pose they’ve 
ever had a birthday cake in their lives. 
But they shall have one tomorrow, or 
my name ain’t Oar’line Hopper. I’ve 
always wanted to take some little Fresh- 
Airers for a spell; an’ now I’ve got ’em, 
I’m bound they shall have a month to 
remember. Let me see — sugar, spice, 
sody, butter, eggs, flour; yes, I’ve got 
everything for a good old-fashioned 
plum-cake except the raisins and mo- 
lasses. How they will enjoy it! I can 
make a plum-cake, if I do say it. I'll 
go and see if the oven’s right, so’s to 
go to work as soon as they come back.”’ 

Miss Uar’line turned and whisked into 
her cheerful kitchen (which radiated 
the personality of its owner from shin- 
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ing windows, glossy range and spotless 
floor), and began to prepare for the 
forthcoming festivities with blithe alac- 
rity. 

Meanwhile the twins had made their 
purchases and were trudging back over 
the half-mile of narrow, grassy road 
that lay between the corner store and 
Miss Oar’iine’s home. 

“My!” sighed Oallie, wiping his 
weary little face with a pictorial hand- 
kerchief which presented all the ad- 
ventures of Jack the Giant Killer. 
‘*My! but these raisins do feel orful 
sweet ’n’ soft ’n’ juicy ’n’ plummy.”’ 

‘“* An’ these molasses smell — O Oallie, 
hew good they smell! ” responded Ettie, 
witb rapturous mournfulness (if you 
can imagine what that is). 

‘**Do—do yer s’pose Miss Oar’line’d 
care if we took a few, jest one er two er 
three — do yer, Ettie ?”’ 

‘*T— TI guess not; an’, an’ a little sip 
er molasses, I guess.”’ 

And then the trouble began. The way 
was long and dusty and wearisome, and 
they were hot and tired and thirsty, and 
besides were only two little ownerless 
waifs from Pig Alleyin Kirkville, who 
had been taken into the Children’s 
Home but a week or two before they 
were Fresh-Air-Fanded ont to Miss 
Car’ line. 

They ate only one or two raisins at a 
time, and took but a sip of molasses 
now and then. But, alas! at the foot of 
the Jirtle hill on which Miss Oar’/ine’s 
house stood, they stopped and gazed 
with undisguised dismay, each into the 
other’s sticky, dust-and-molasses-be- 
grimed face. 

Callie held the raisin bag up for in- 
spection. It was very light. He count- 
ed slowly. 

*“*Leven!’’? he announced at length, 


a miserable little heap in the shade of a 
great spreading barberry bush. And 
there Miss Oar’line found them a little 
later when, going out to look for them 
and finding the bag and can, she had 
scented something decidedly awry, and 
started after the culprits. Buc al) the 
wrath in her tender heart vanished when 
she saw them. 

An hour later, in fresh white night- 
gowns and clean faces, they lay in their 
little cool beds and ‘ ’fessed.”’ 

Of course the bag and can had told 
part of the story, but what they could 
not tell was how sorry and ashamed — 
how awfully ashamed — the two little 
culprits were. 

*’Oourse we’re gvin’ back to Pig 
Alley,’’ aaid Oallie. ‘‘ Ole Sukey use’ ter 
say it wa’n’t no manner o’ use fer any- 
buddy ’t was raised in Pig Alley ter try 
ter be decent — an’ ’tain’t.’ 

‘** Indeed it is use!"’ cried Miss Oar’ line, 
energetically. ‘*‘ When you fell down in 
the mud-puddle yesterday, did you lie 
there, Oallie ? ”’ 

** Nop!” 

‘* And when you slipped into the rain 
barrel did you stay there, Ectie ? ”’ 

“ N-no’m ! ” 

“Well, then, just because you’ve 
slipped and fallen and committed one sin 
— for ’tis asin, and I won't gloss it over 
— it’s no reason wby you should sink and 
soak right down into sin and badness. 
You’re going to try again. Bat I'll tell 
you — sin always brings a punishment 
along with it; and yours has brought 
two: First, you’ve both had a master 
uncomfortable sick spell, and, second, I 
can’t afford any more raisins. And 
those plums and that molasses were to 

make you a birthday cake.”’ 

“Oh! ” groaned the twain. 

* And now you'll have to do without 



































































with solemn emphasis. the plums. I'll make a cake; buta 
Ettie tipped the little can and gazed birthday cake without plums ain’t 
into its hollow depths. much.” 


** There’s about yer little blue coffee- 
cup full,” she sighed. ‘* Oh, what made 
us do it? She’s been good to us an’ 
trusted us, an’ now we’ve been mean.”’ 

‘* She’ll never trust us any more, an’ 
she’ll never have us any more.” 

‘“« We must go back to Kirkville.” 

“ Ter the Home ? ” 

‘*Nop! They wouldn’t take us neither 
— after this. An’ course they’ll hear of 
it. She’d killergram ’em — Miss Car’line 
would. We’ll have to go back to Pig 
Alley an’ Ole Sukey.”’ 

‘* Oh!” groaned Callie. 

“We must! An’ start now. We’ll 
leave the can an’ bag. We won’t be any 
meaner’n already.”’ 

The pair deposited the wondrously 
light can and the bag with its eleven 
raisins upon the bench under the old 
elm by the little singing brook where 
they had played and had the first really 
happy times of their poor little pinched 
lives, and then, unburdened by bag or 
baggage, scuttled down the road. 

“Ts this the way to Kirkville?”’ 
queried Callie at length. 

““ Ye-es — I guess so,”’ quavered Ettie, 


**Tt’s too good for us,’? murmured her 
grateful audience, dissolving in tears. 

And then Miss Oar’line pattered out to 
the kitchen, whence a cheerful sound of 
beating and stirring issued in due time. 

Well, they tried hard for the rest of 
that month. And it was hard for two 
little Pig Alleyites to live up to all the 
requirements of civilization and relig- 
ion. How hard it was, the folks with 
good fathers and mothers and homes 
cannot half understand. But there was 
good material in them, and Miss Car’- 
Jine’s method developed it amazingly. 

‘* I declare,’’ she said to Deacon Bar- 
ritt one dsy when he called for a drink 
of spring water, as he had a confirmed 
habit of doing, ‘‘I do declare, I cannot 
bear to let those children go back, and 
yet I haven’t the means to keep ’em.”’ 

** But I hev — an’ you, too, in the bar- 
gain! ’’ blurted the honest deacon. 

He had been trying to pluck up cour- 
age to propose to Miss Car’line for four 
years; and this was positively the first 
‘opening ’’ for the subject that wary 
and independent lady had ever been so 
unguarded as to allow. 


‘* but — but —I feelsick. 1—Ish’lihey ‘“ Why —why, Deacon Barritt! This 
ter seddown a little.” is very sudden! ”’ 
“* So — sosh’ll I!” gasped Callie. ‘‘ Sudden, Oar’line — sudden! You 


Then the two little victims of them- 
selves and bad bringing-up — no, bad 
coming-up, I mean — tumbled down in 


know I’ve been tryin’ to say as much ever 
since your mother went, and you was 
left alone. Sudden! I know I’m a 
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homely old codger; but, Oar’line Hop- 
per, are you going to let them little 
chaps slip through your fingers jest as 
you’re gettin’ ’em so civilized and 
chirky, because I ain’t your ideel ? 

** No, I ain’t, Deacon Burritt. I hope I 
know my duty — and — and I—I al- 
ways did like you, only I wasn’t going to 
have the neighbors say’t I fished for 
you.” 

‘* Fished! ’’ exploded the deacon. ‘I 
sh’d say I’d done the fishin’. An’ finally 
hed to resort to two little Fresh- Airers 
for bait.”’ 

And the plump and rosy “bait,” sit- 
ting, each with a big blue bowl of bread 
and milk, under the old elm, wondered 
why “ that deacon ”’ was talking so long 
to their dear Miss COar’line, and were 
more than half inclined to be jealous. 


Boston, Mass. 


THE MARCH OF THE GOLDEN- 
RODS 


There’s a torchlight procession afiaunt 
through the meadows! 


The van has gone on, and the rear’s never 


seen. 
It troops o’er the fields in undisciplined 
order, 
Each soldier arrayed in uniform green. 


I cannot distinguish recruit 
mander, 
The order of march lacks the common de- 


sign; 
But, each with his torchlight held valiantly 
upward, 
Is doing his best to keep up with his line. 


They leave me the road and the walk and the 
pathway, 
Where I, from my cool, shady seat, watch 
them pass, 
While they tramp through ditches and hol- 
lows and valleys, 
And scramtle up hillsides and through the 
tall grass. 


from corm- 


The regiment gains in recruits as it marches, 
And volunteers always “fall in’ by the 


way; 
Their names are not drafted — one only con- 
dition, 
That all carry torches by night and by day. 


A gayer procession I never have witnessed, 
They look brightly at me, and nod, each 
and all, 
As they sing in a chorus, ‘‘Oh, summer is 
dying! 
And we are so glad, for we’re soldiers of 
fall!” 


And all through the last, dying days of poor 
summer 
This thoughtless 
march and song; 
And our lady of flowers, of birds, and of 
beauty, 
Sighs deep, in her death, at the merciless 
throng. 


procession keeps up 


But by and by comes! Then the torches burn 
faintly — 
A flash —and a flicker! 
sped! 
And commands from the front, in the dis- 
tance from nowhere, 
Send orders to “‘ halt,’’ for sweet summer is 
dead! 


Their brilliance is 


Then the soldiers in green halt, and patiently 
listen 


For further commands for the troop to 
disband; 
But while they are waiting, their enemy, 
winter, 
Approaches, and on them he lays his cold 
hand! 


And they die! and their little lives vanish — 
O whither ? 
But their ghosts remain standing, true 
pictures of woe, 
With inverted torches—you often can see 


them 
If you walk through the fields in the season 
of snow. 


— HELEN T. WILDER, ia Interior. 





—— A lady desired Dr. Johnson to give his 
opinion of a work she had just written, 
adding that, if it would not do, she begged 
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him to tell her, for she had other irons in 
the fire, and, in case of it not being likely to 
succeed, she could bring out something else. 
“Then,” said the doctor, after tarning over 
a few leaves, ‘‘I advise you, madam, to put 
it where your irons are.”’ 


IS IT BURNING ? 


N old lighthouse keeper was passing 

l \ away. For yeare it had been his duty 

to keep the lamps in the high tower burning. 

Now the fire of his own life was burning low 

as he slipped out upon the sea of another 

world. Suddenly he raised himself upon one 
elbow and asked : — 

‘Is the lamp burning in the tower? You 
know we must not let it go out tonight. 
Some one will be watching for it.’ 

** Yes, the lamp is all right.” 

“ Then I can rest.” 

And the old man passed away. 

How is it with the light committed to our 
care? Is it burning brightly? This is a 
stormy sea and rocky are its shores. Many 
are the life-barks tossing upon its waves. 
Many are the eyes turned anxiously toward 
the rocks looking for the light which shall 
guide them in the right course. Are our 
lamps trimmed and burning ? 

We need not be in doubt about this. If 
we feel an earnest desire to help those about 
us, if it is a pleasure to us to serve those 
whom we meet from day to day, if our hearts 
turn upward towards the day-star instead 
of downward toward self, we may be sure 
that when the world looks toward us it will 
find that our light has not grown dim, but is 
burning with undimmed lustre. 

Sometimes we fancy that our little light 
can do no good; that no one would miss it 
if it were to go out altogether. Suppose we 
were all to say this. What a dark world this 
would be! One star might not be missed 
from the sky at night, but let them all be 
shrouded, and we grope our way homeward. 
Then let us keep the light burning brightly. 
A thin layer of dust settling upon the globe 
of a lamp will obscure its rays. We do not 
always think of this, and we allow the dust 
of this world to obscure the light which 
ought to shine from our lives. How quickly 
the world notes the difference! It is the 
heart which is on fire with God’s love that 
sends out brilliant beams to cheer the world 
and guide it toward the peaceful haven. 

ils your lamp burning ?— E. L. VINCENT, 
in Young People’s Weekly. 


THE DORCAS SOCIETY OF HOPE- 


DALE 
ALICE F. NEWHALL. 


HAT kind of work shall we 

adopt, girls? There are so 
many Leagues that are just having their 
prayer-meetings and their literary and 
social gatherings, and we don’t hear as 
much about the Mercy and Help depart- 
ment. I wish our League might be a 
real missionary League.”’ 

This rather lengthy speech was natu- 
rally somewhat startling to the others, 
for usually Amy Hart let others lead 
while she was glad to follow. But some- 
thiug had roused her, and she was one of 
those persistent mortals who seldom 
drop any scheme upon which they have 
set their hearts. She had just been 
elected second vice-president of the 
League, and was holding a conference 
with her committee. 

‘“‘That sounds well, Amy, but what 
shall we undertake?” asked practical 
Bess True. 

‘* Well, I’ll tell you what I’ve thought 
of,” said Amy, rather  hesitatingly. 
‘“*You know how many clothes are sent 
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so the missions for big folks. 
send some for the little ones?” 

“* For the little ones? Do explain your 
idea, Amy.”’ 

“Why, don’t you know how many 
people refuse to give to poor people 
because they claim they are poor on 
account of shiftlessness? Now, they 
couldn’t refuse to help the babies for 
that reason, could they? ” 

“Of course not. That is, unless poor 
people’s babies are more shiftless than 
my little brother.” This from roguish 
Belle, who thought nobody quite so 
bright and quick as that same little 
brother. ‘* But do you mean to set us to 
making babies’ clothes ? ”’ 

“It would be a lot of fun, girls,” broke 
in Dot Harrison. “I helped mamma 
make Eddie’s short dresses this spring, 
and it was real fascinating. Let’s try 
it! 

** Are you going to make the boys sew 
too, Amy?” queried Belle. ‘ This isn’t 
a girl’s society alone.” 

“‘I think the boys will be glad to give 
money as their share, and then there 
will be errands that they can do to help. 
I have talked it over with mother, and 
she says she will get all the patterns we 
want and show us about anything we 
don’t understand. It will be better 
practice in sewing than making crazy 
sofa pillows, anyway.” 

So after some further discussion it was 
decided to have the subject brought be- 
fore the League at its next meeting. It 
caused considerable amusement, for the 
boys insisted that they could sew if they 
were allowed a fairchance. Mrs. Mason, 
the president, called a meeting of all 
the girls at her home the following Tues- 
day afternoon, and when the “irre- 
pressible boys’? begged for an invita- 
tion, she quickly responded: “ Very 
well. I will invite you—to give me as 
big a collection now as youcan. Arthur 
will go round with his bat.” 

The collection amounted to one dollar 
and seventeen cents, with a promise of 
more later. 

On the way home Mrs. Mason was 
touched by a bit of conversation be- 
tween two of the young men who were 
just ahead of her. They were not 
Christians, and she had for a long time 
been praying for their conversion. And 
now it seemed her prayer was answered, 
for she heard Will True’s clear, decided 
voice saying: ‘‘ Rob, this mission busi- 
ness has gothold me. I’m going over 
to the other side in earnest.” 

“Tm with you,’ answered Rob. 
* Let’s say so at the meeting Sunday 
night.’’ 

“ Agreed.”’ 

And so without fuss or flurry these 
two young soldiers enlisted and put on 
the *‘ whole armor.”’ 


Why not 





The weeks went by, and the Dorcas 
Society kept at its work. The piles of 
dresses, hoods, warm socks, skirts, and, 
in fact, children’s clothing of all sorts, 
grew so fast that it was a marvel toall. 
Some of the clothes were of new materi- 
al, but the greater portion was made 
from the partly worn garments of the 
good people of Hopedale. 

As Amy had prophesied, nobody could 
refuse to give something for the chil- 
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dren, so the society had an abundance of 
clothing to be made over. What fun it 
was, too! The girls became quite expert 
in cutting and planning ‘so as to get 
four dresses out of the cloth for one,’’ as 
Belle said. 

The excitement ran high when one 
Tuesday Mrs. Mason told them that they 
had already more than enough to filla 
sugar barrel. That week she packed a 
barrel with the help of one of the girls, 
and the next time they met all worked 
busily mending the “ grown-up” ap- 
parel that had been reserved as too good 
to be cat over. That done, a second 
barrel was filled, and Will Trae took 
them both to the freight depot one 
morning just three months from the day 
the first meeting of the Dorcas Society 
was held. 

What? Haven’tI told you where the 
barrels went? Why, to the Epworth 
Settlement in Boston, of course. And in 
due time a grateful letter was received 
saying how much the work was appre- 
ciated, and that already one of “ His 
little ones ’’ had been saved from sick- 
ness, perhaps from death, by a bundle 
from those barrels. 





What was the effect on the Hopedale 
League and the church? Did the pastor 
find his young people too busy to help 
him? No, indeed! The attendance at 
the prayer and class-meetings was more 
than doubled during those three months, 
and fresh young voices gladdened older 
hearts by their testimonies. Will and 
Rob were as good as their word, standing 
firm in the new life they had chosen, and 
their influence brought others whom be- 
fore they had been hindering. 

In fact, all agreed that the Dorcas So- 
ciety had helped every one within its 
influence, and with one accord the 
League voted to continue the work the 
next autumn. 


Cheater, N. H. 


A Street-Car Incident 


LL aboard! ”’ called the conductor, 
sharply. ‘ All aboard! ” 

The girl on the corner who was delaying 
for a last word with her friends hurried up 
the steps with a flushed, indignant face. 
She felt as if everybody in the car had 
heard; the company ought to know how 
discourteous some of its employees were. 
She wished that she had waited and taken 
the next car — why hadn’t she thought to ? 

An old lady opposite watched her thought- 
fully. Presently, when the seats near the 
girl became vacant, she stepped across to one 
of them. 

‘““Will you pardon an old lady’s speak- 
ing?’ she ssked, gently. ‘‘ I saw you come 
in,and I thought that perhaps you didn’t 
understand — many people don’t — and I was 
sure tbat if you knew you would not be an- 
noyed again. The conductors don’t mean 
to be rude, but they have to run on time; 
if one is even two minutes late he is ‘laid 
off’ without pay for two weeks. When a 
man has a family to provide for, it means 


something to be laid off. Two minutessis 
such a very narrow margin for delays —it 
isn’t strange if they get impatient some- 
times, is it ?”’ 

The girl’s face had flushed again, but her 
eyes met the other’s bravely. 

“Thank you,” she said. “I didn’t know 
—I never thought of such a thing. I'm so 
giad you didn’t let me go on being care- 
less. I will not be so again, truly!” 

As the erect yes figure left the car the 
stranger looktd after her with loving eyes. 
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DADDY WARREN’S POPPIES 


¢¢ | WISH I had a few of those poppies, 

Daddy Warren,’’ sounded in 
Bert’s frank little voice from the region 
of the front gate. 

Daddy Warren responded crossly. 
Perhaps it was the broiling hot August 
afternoon that made him feel cross. 
Perhaps he realized what a forlorn, 
lonely old man he was, living by himself 
in his little gray cottage, surrounded by 
beds and beds of scarlet poppies. At 
any rate, he raised himself from his chair 
till he could see the blue band on Bert’s 
white sailor hat, and then he shook his 
cane and cried: ‘‘ Get out, you bad little 
boy! You can’t have nary a poppy nor 
a seed.”’ 

There was a sudden silence, but Daddy 
Warren detected no stir of retreat at the 
front gate. 

“* Hey !”’ he called, “‘ain’t you gone?”’ 

“No,” replied Bert’s cheerful little 
voice. “I’m waiting for you to change 
your mind. Aunt Jane sometimes 
changes hers when her head aches and 
she speaks quick. Does your head 
ache ?”’ Bert’s tone had a contidingness 
in it that was irresistible. 

** Come in,” said Daddy, shortly ; and, 
as he stepped promptly within the gate, 
he looked him over with a softening of 
his gnarled old face. 

‘“* You’re a big city boy, ain’t you? 
Now, what do you want o’ my poppies ? 
Don’t you know I sell my poppies? No, 
no. Oan’t give away flowers in this 
village. Lor’, they’d lug off the roots and 
the seedpods.”’ 

Bert’s face fell. ‘‘ Sell them, do you?”’ 
he said. “I haven’t any pennies left in 
my bank. Notaone. Oh, dear!” 

‘* Always sell ’em,’”’ returned Daddy 
Warren, firmly. ‘‘ But what be you so 
crazy about poppies for ? ”’ 

‘“* There’s a fellow I know who worked 
in the livery and a horse stepped on his 
foot and hurt it, and he lives way back 
where it’s so hot and dusty. Yesterday 
I took him a big bunch of water lilies, 
and today I thought I’d give him ” — 

‘“*“My poppies, hey?” interrupted 
Daddy Warren, dryly. ‘ Givin’ other 
folks’ property for charity ? ” 

Bert felt himself rebuked, and his gaze 
fell. Suddenly he lifted his little flushed 
face. 

‘“* Daddy Warren,’ he said, ‘ this fel- 
low I know has been so good to me and 
he loves flowers so. I have a little 
puppy, all my own, though Aunt Jane 
says he’s a nuisance. Oould I — could I 
pay him for poppies? He’s a nice puppy 
and I love him.”’ 

Daddy pulled at his pipe two or three 
times and said slowly, looking hard at 
Bert : — 

** Yes, you bring me your puppy and 
you can have a whoppin’ bunch of pop- 
pies. A trade’s a trade, though. Pop- 
pies’ll die, but the puppy is mine.” 

Bert never hesitated, but ran off to 
Aunt Jane’s stables. In twenty minutes 
he was back and laid the little black- 
and- tan dachshund in Daddy’s lap. 

“Aunt Jane said: ‘Thank goodness, 
sell bim,’ when I asked her,” he de- 
clared, breathlessly. 
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Daddy’s' old'jhands jwere fondling the 
dog. His face looked jeager. ¢,His dim 
eyes brightened. ore @resrt 
fa‘ See}; here, |little chap, I was ‘only 
a-tryin’ you,” he said.j.‘‘ You can go 
an’ pick every poppy a-blowin’, if you 
want to, and, oh, I should like this little 
dog! He’d be sech company for a 
lonely old man! Can’t I buy him of 
you? He’s a good breed and worth 
more’n my poppies.’”’ Daddy’s changed 
tone reached Bert’s heart instantly. 

* T'll tell you! ” he cried, clapping his 
hands. ‘‘ You give me some poppies 
and I’ll give you my dog. I’d love to 
give him to you, and I can come to see 
him, and ali three of us can be friends ! 
Won’t that he nice ? ”’ 

“You’re an odd chap, sonny,” said 
Daddy, with a feeble attempt to be gruff. 
** T can’t see you here too often, and I’ve 
got lots of curiosities can show you. 
I’ve been a seafaring man, you know. 
Now, lad, let’s see you pick poppies,” 
he ended, briskly. 

Poor sick Jimmie! His heart and eyes 
were gladdened with a glorious bunch of 
flowers an hour later. And at bedtime 
Bert said: ‘“ Aunt Jane, I’ve made a 
beautiful new friend.” 

“* Who ? ” said his aunt, curiously. 

** Daddy Warren.”’ 

She stooped and kiased her nephew to 
hide a smile. 

** It took you to find a beautiful friend 
in cross old Daddy Warren,’’ she said. — 
Selected. 


The Queer Thing that Happened 


T wouldn’t have happened if Sweet- 

heart hadn’t been, of all little wom- 

en, the very most inquisitive. So mam- 
ma said, and mamma knew. 

Sweetheart was continually introduc- 
ing her small, blunt nose into everything 
— into mamma’s cologne bottles and 
Ann Mary’s cranberry pies, and even 
into Crested Ned’s cage to investigate 
his seed cup. There were so many, many 
things in Sweetheart’s world to examine 
and to look into and to smell of. It kept 
her very busy, and got her into all sorts 
of scrapes; but the very funniest and 
really the most serious, too, happened 
one day down at the beach. They were 
all ‘‘clamming.”’ Quite a pile of the 
big, ugly fellows lay near Sweetheart 
when she sat down to rest. 

“IT wish I knew what the rest of him 
was like,’’ she thought, as a long black 
neck issued inquiringly from one of 
the shells; ‘I’m going to peek in and 
see. I shouldn’t be s’prised if he was 
homely all over.”’ 

She leaned over and peered down at 
the slippery shell. Of course the clam 
drew in his head quickly, but he left his 
front door wide open. In went Sweet- 
heart’s nose, with her two bright, in- 
quisitive eyes just behind, when — snap! 
the front door shut on the poor little 
nose. It was dreadful; but afterward, 
when the front door had opened again, 
and the poor little nose had been anoint- 
ed with vaseline and cuddled comfort- 
ably, how Sweetheart laughed at the 
funny photograph papa drew of her with 
a big clam on her nose! 

“T guess I won’t be ’quis’tive any 
more, though,’”’ she said. — CONSTANCE 
HAMILTON, in Youth’s Companion. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE 


The Play of Animals. By Kar! Groos, Professor 
of Philosophy in the University of Basel. Trans- 
lated with the Author’s Co-operation by Elizabeth 
L. Baldwin. With a Preface and an Appendix by 
J. Mark Baldwin, Professor in Princeton Univer- 
sity. D. Appleton & Co.: New York. Price, $1.76. 


The critical editor of this volume says: 
‘+ Professor Groos makes a contribution to 
three distinct but cognate departments of 
inquiry — philosophical biology, animal psy- 
chology, and the genetic study of art; the 
result is a book which is destined to have 
wide influence in all these departments of 
inquiry.” Even a cursory examination of 
this volume shows how greatly the field of 
scientific inquiry and observation is enlarged 
in this age,and huw thoroughly it is suffused 
and interpenetrated with the spirit of human 
kindness even in the animal crgation. Who 
would have thought the “ Piay of Animals ”’ 
a fitting subject of study a half-century 
ago? This isa most interesting and profit- 
able book, and should have a place in the 
household and be read in the nursery. It 
will teach wise and pleasurable habits of ob- 
servation and study. 

Exiled for Lese Majeste. A Romantic Story of 


Russian Sociai Life. By James T. Whittaker, M.D 
Curts & Jennings: Cincinnati, Ohio. Price, $1. 


This volume contains a large amount of 
information concerning the Government of 
Russia, and the social customs, domestic 
affairs, and civil administration of tbat vast 
empire under the reign of NicholasI. The 
principal characters of the story are a young 
student, banished to Siberia for expressing 
his sentiments too freely, and his betrothed, 
who follows him to his place of confinement, 
and there contrives, with the help of a faith- 
ful servant, to secure his escape. After vari- 
ous adventures they embark oo an arctic 
whaler, which brings them toAmerica. The 
story is attractive and well conceived. 

Philip Barton’s Secret. 

Hawkins, Author of 


Friends,” etc. 
Price, 85 cents. 


This is a story of Christian integrity and 
its influence. Philip Barton, # young me- 
chanic employed in the machine shop of 
Weston & Company, and converted under 
the labors of the SaJvation Army, used his 
efforts to save others. The work that he ac- 
complished, both by example and deed, is 
pleasantly told, and ie thestaple of the story. 
The only safeguard of character !s religion — 
this is the moral. 


By Mrs. May Anderson 
“Jack Peyton and His 
Curts & Jennings: Cincinnati 


The New Citizenship: Christian Character in its 
Bibiical Ideals, Sources and Relations. By Sam- 
uel Zane Batten. The American Sunday School 
oe: 1122 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. Price, 
90 cents. 


To this book was given the first prize by 
the American Sunday School Union, as pro- 
vided under the John CU. Green [ncome 
Fund, for the best work written for the soci- 
etyon “Forming and Maintaining Char- 
acter on the Principles of the Bible.” The 
volume which resulted is a gold mine of 
helpful thought and suggestion for higher 
living. Learning the new citizenship in the 
kingdom of God is to develop right Ubris- 
tian character. Two things are emphasized: 
Growth of character fulfilling relationships, 
and the formation of character in the every- 
day world. The necessity of right ideals — 
the ideals that are to be cherished —and 
their transforming power by contemplation, 
are graphically outlined. The Bible as a 
guide-book to life and the world, and the 
best method of studying it, receive deep in- 
terpretation. The books of the Bible are to 
be read for revelation, the characters studied 
for inspiration, and the topics for doctrine. 
The ‘‘ Road over Calvary” uplifts the Cross 
as a fact in experience and a law of life. The 
reasons for prayer and its elements are 
given. The law of habit, the balance of virt- 
ues, the relation of trade and labor to moral 
character, the Christian in »rivate and pub- 
lic life, kis relation to the church —in fact, 
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all the phases of life on which the lamp of life 
can shed radiance are ably and earnestly de- 
picted in the light of the Gospel teachings. 
Sunday-school libraries are enriched by this 
addition to their treasure- house of practical 
thought. 
Modern Heroes of the Mission Field. By the 
Right Rev. W. Pakenham Walsh, D. D., Bishop of 


Ossory, Ferns and Leighlin. Thomas Whittaker: 
2and 4 Bible House, New York. Price, $1. 


Dearer than any story of military braves 
to the heart of the Christian are these 
sketches of the heroes of the mission- field. 
Bishop Walsh has chosen from the long list 
of illustrious candidates for his pen the 
characters of typical men and the represent- 
atives as far as possible of different fislds of 
labor and various modes of action. Begin- 
ning with the consecrated cobbler, William 
Carey, born in 1793, the record runs the 
gamut of keynotes from the lives of Martyn, 
Judson, Morrison, Marsden, Williams, John- 
son, Hunt, Gardiner, Duff, to Livingstone 
and Patteson who died in the °70's. No secu- 
lar history contains instances of heroism 
more exalted or more hbeart-stirring than 
these brave men who laid down their lives 
to serve the causge of Christ. 

With British and Braves. Story of the War of 

1812. By 


L. K. Parks, Attorney-at-Law, Toledo, 
Price, $1. 


The war of 1812 contained many romantic 
adventures, a few of which have found their 
way into our popular histories, while some 
are perpetuated by tradition only. In this 
story the main facts as related to Ohio and 
the Northwest are gathered together, with 
just enough of the fictitious element to com- 
bine them into a continuou:; narrative. The 
best and the worst traits of the Indian char- 
acter are presented. The scenes are natural, 
the history is authentic, and the story full of 
fascinating interest. 


Ohio. Curts & Jennings: Uincinnati. 


A Japan+se R-binson Crusoe. 
Oyabe. The Pilgrim Press: Buston. 


By Jenichiro 
Price, $1. 


We sometimes hear it said that this is an 
age lacking in romance and in thrilling 
adventure. But the author of this book has 
not found it so. Born of a wealthy father in 
high station in Japan, bis natural and spir- 
itual restlessness led him to leave his home 
in scarch of the highest trath. His first 
attempt was to reach America overland 
through Siberia and Alaska. The Russian 
authorities turned him back from a journey 
which must almost inevitably have led to 
death, and he was forced, after numerous 
adventures, to turn back and seek his goal 
by a more conventional path. Arrived in 
the United States, the young Japanese 
secured an education at Hampton Institute, 
Howard University, and Yale, and is now 
about to go back to missionary work in his 
own land. The story is a thrilling one. 
Selections from “ In Excelsis,’’ the Century Co ’s 

New Hymn and Tune Book. For Supplementary 

Use in the Home, Suoday-school, Sociai and Praise 

Meeting, and for the Choir and Oongregation. 

Made by Joseph Dana Bartley, Editor of * Songs 

for the School,” ete. Price, $15 per hundred. The 

Century Co.: New York. 

These selections bring to favorable notice 
the choicest of the newer tunes, with some 
established favorites, which serves to reveal 
the superior excellence of the larger volume. 
Praying in the Holy Ghost. By Rey. G. H.C. 

Macgregor, M. A., Author of “A Holy Life.” 


Fleming H. Kevell Company: Chicago. Price, 60 
cents. 


This is another in that princely series of 
** Little Books for Life’s Guidance.’”’ No one 
can read it without being greatly profited in 
spiritual lifeand power. The author brings 
things new and old out of the Scriptures for 
the purposes of edification. 
Gladstone and Other Addresses. 

Boyce Tupper, D. D, LL 


Publication Society: 
delphia. Price, $1. 


By Kerr 
. D. American Baptist 
1420 Chestnut 8t., Phila- 


The fine characterization of Gladstone in 


his all-around qualifications as a peer among 
men, is the fitting introductory article of 
the volume. The sketches of Luther and 


Knox are not less crystallized and compre- | 
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hensive. In company with these are placed 
two eloquent addresses on “The Theme of 
Christian Ministry” and “ Immigration 
and Christianity.” For the particular benefit 
of the denominational propaganda are the 
chapters devoted to ‘“ Baptists and Litera- 
ture’? and “‘ The Supreme Mission of Bap- 
tists.” Though these were occasional ad- 
dresses, their themes warrant their setting 
forth in the permanent and attractive style 
in which they have been placed. 

The Man Who Feared God for Naught. Being 
a Rhythmical Version of the Book of Jub. By Otis 
Cary. Fleming H. Revell Company: Chicago. 
This unique pamphlet contains an excej- 

lent preface and quite full introductory 

notes. 


Ars et Vita, and Other Stories. By T. R. Suili- 
ho Charies scribaer’s Suns: New York. Price, 
1.25. 


A collection of cosmopolitan stories, ful! 
of spirited movement, incident and absorb- 
ing interest. The characterizations are vivid, 
the dialogues entertaining, and the dramatic 
force well sustained in each. The author has 
proved himself an adept in the art of short 
stories. 


Magazines 





—— The Nineteenth Century for August is 
a atrong and pertinent number. ‘“ Mr. Giad- 
stone and his Party,” by Sir Wemyss Reid, 
is given the leading place. Then come: 
** England and America,” ‘* The Spaniards in 
Cuba,’’ ** The University of Oxtord in 1898,” 
“Tne Theatrical Position,” ‘' The Money 
Lendiog Inquiry,” ‘‘ Recent Science,’”’ * Mr. 
Herbert Spencer in Salf-Defence,’”’ by W. H. 
Mallock, and others. The most striking con- 
tribution is the last —‘*American Yellow 
Journalism,” by Miss Elizabeth L. Banks, 
who confesses that she ouce belonged to that 
craft. (Leonard Scott Publication Company : 
New York.) 


—— The Contemporary Review for August, 
while it contains fourteen contributions of 
variety and strength, is of unusual interest 
tothe Christian student. 8S. Baring Gould 
writes upon “ Christ and tae Appeal to the 
People.” The Daan of Canterbury effsctual- 
ly controverts the statement that we have 
any authentic portrait of Christ, under the 
caption, * The Likeness of Christ.” Vernon 
Bartlett and A.J.Carlyle consider pro and 
con the subject of ** Apostolical Succession.”’ 
Prof. Sayce writes upon ‘‘ How the Com- 
munion Tables were Set Altar- Wise.’’ Canon 
Barnett presents a vivid picture under the 
title of ‘“‘ Twenty-five Years of East Lon- 
don.”’ (L3onard Scott Publication Society: 
New York.) 


— The most interesting contribution in 
the Biblical World tor August is an illus- 
trated article upon ‘‘ Damascus, the Oldest 
City in the World.” Dr. George Matheson, 
of Edinburgh, Scotland, completes his paper 
upon “ The Feminine Ideal of Christianity.”’ 
“Bible Study in Japan,’’ by Rev. John L. 
Dearing, president of the Baptist Theological 
Seminary in Yokohama, is valuable for the 
accurate information which is given. The 
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other departments are well sustained. (Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press: Chicago, Ills.) 


__. Musie tor August is a valuable num- 
ber, especially to all students of classical 
music. Wagner is treated by Tolstoi and 
others. Mary Wood Chase writes suggest- 
ively of ‘* Music Study Abroad.” ‘The 
Music of the Jews,” by 8S. L. Jacobson, is 
an interesting study. There is much other 
excellent matter. (Music Magazine Pub- 
lishing Co.: Chicago.) 


Literary Notes 





_ Perhaps the last bit of magazine writ- 
ing from the pen of Mrs. Oliphant is the 
article on ‘*Siena,’”’ contained in the Living 
Age for August 13. It isa charming piece of 
description. 

——The original of Thackeray’s famous 
character, Colonel Newcome, was the author’s 
stepfather, Major Henry W.C. Smith of the 
Bengal Engineers, who is buried at Ayr in 
Scotland. 

—A new book by the popular writer, 
Rev. F. B. Meyer, entitled, ‘‘ Blessed are Ye: 
Talks on the Beatitudes,’’ will be published 
early in September by Mr. Thomas Whit- 
taker. 

— ‘Down Duriey Lane,” by Virginia 
Woodward Cloud, is to be published some 
time in the autumn by the Century Com- 
pany. The verses are in the same vein as the 
ballads of Cowper and Goldsmith, and so 
appeal to the young as well as to the old. 


—— Mrs. Margaret Deland, the author of 
“John Ward, Preacher,’”’ and many other 
successful books, is at present reading the 
proofs for a collection in book form of the 
sketches entitled ‘“‘ Old Chester Tales,’’ now 
being published serially in Harper’s Maga- 
zine. This revised volume will later be 
issued by Messrs. Harpers in America and 
Mesers. Longmans in London. 


—— A new edition is announced by Charles 
Scribner’s Sons of their ‘Navy and Civil 
War,” which includes ** The Blockade and 
the Cruisers,” by Prof. J. Russell Soley, 
U. 8S. N.; “The Atlantic Coast,’ by Rear 
Admiral Daniel Ammen, U.S. N.; and “* The 
Gulf and Inland Waters,” by Capt. A. T. 
Mahan, U.8.N. 


——The true story of those 278 days of 
suffering by Greely’s heroic little band of 
explorers in the arctic region has been told 
by General Greely bimeelf, for the first time, 
for the October Ladies’ Home Journal, For 
years General Greely has kept an unbroken 
silence about his fearful experience and that 
of his companions, as they dropped dead one 
by one at his side, and it was only after the 
greatest persuasion that the famous explorer 
was induced to write the story. 


—— The first volume of poetry written by a 
Turkish woman recently made its appear- 
ance. The volume is called “‘ Effsus,”’ which 
means ‘‘ Sighs.’”? The woman who wrote the 
book is called Nygiar Hanum. Her father, a 
Hungarian by birth, fled after the revolution 
of 1848 to the Orient, with many of his 
countrymen. He embraced the faith of 
{slam, married a Turkish woman, and, under 
the name of Osman Pasha, he became a 
teacher of foreign languages at the military 
academy of Galata-Serail. 

——T. J. Ellinwood, who acted as the 
stenographer of Henry Ward Beecher’s ser- 
mons for many years, bas made a book, 
* Autoblographic Reminiscences of Henry 
Ward Beecher,” which will be published in 
the fall by Frederick A. Stokes Company. 


—— Messrs. D. Appleton & Company’s an- 
nouncements for August and September 
include “‘ Spanish Literature,” by James Fitz 
Maurice- Kelly —a new volume in the “ Lit- 
eratures of the World” series, edited by 
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Edmund Gosse; ‘The History of the | autamn by S. E. Cassino of Little Folks tame, 
World,” a new volume in the Concise in which periodical the stories have already 


Knowledge Library; ‘‘ Historic Boston and | made a successful debut. The “ Arabella 
its Neighborhood,” an historical pilgrimage | and Araminta Stories” has gone into the 
personally conducted by Dr. Edward Everett | hands of thousands of readers since its pub- 
Hale; ** Our, Country’s Flag,” by Edward 8. | lication a year and a half ago, and a large 
Holden; “The Earth and Sky,” by Edward | new edition has just been published to meet 





8. Holden; “ Philip’s Experiments, or Phys- | 
ical Science at Home,”’ by Prof. John Trow- 
bridge, of Harvard University; ‘‘ The House | 
of Hidden Treasure,” a novel, by Maxwell | 
Gray; ‘‘The Widower,” by W. E. Norris; 
“The Lust of Hate,” by Guy Boothby; and 
‘The Gospel Writ in Steel,” by Arthar | 
Paterson. 


— One of the most interesting features of 
the war with Spain is the pictorial history 
which the artists and photographers of 
Harper’s Weekly have given us. Nothing 
has escaped them, from the marching of 
troops down Broadway prior to starting for 
the front, to pictures of the men under fire. 
They have suffered the hardships of camp- | 
life, and have exposed themselves to Spanish | 
bullets, in order that the world may see, | 
week by week, just what has happened afloat 
and on shore. 


—A new illustrated edition of Frank R. 
Stockton’s “The Casting Away of Mrs. | 
Lecks and Mrs. Aleshine”’ is promised in 
the near future by the Century Company. 
This is probably the most widely known and | 
characteristic of ail Mr. Stockton’s works. 
The illustrations in the new edition have | 
been drawn especially for it by Frederick | 
Dorr Steele. The volume will also include a 
sequel to the title story, ‘“‘The Dusantes.”’ 

—— Messrs. Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. have | 
in press for early publication a new edition | 
of Browning’s complete works, in twelve | 
pocket volumes, sizs 4x6 inches, to be 


known as the Camberwell Edition, edited by | 


Charlotte Porter and Helen A. Clarke. This | 


will be the first complete, fully annotated | 


edition of Browning. Such a work has long 
been desired and actualiy needed by Brown- 
ing students. Each contains a beautifully 


the increasing demand of this favorite with 


| the littlest ones.’?’ Miss Smith is also the 


author of “*‘ Ten Little Comedies,”’ published 
by Messrs. Little, Brown & Company last 
Christmas. — Bookman. 
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NEW MUSIC BOOKS 


engraved photogravure frontispiece and spe- | 


cially designed title-page. The type has 
been selected with special reference to its 
legibility, the paper is opaque, and the cover 
designs by Goodhue are especially appropri- 
ate. The set is ercased ina neat cloth box. 
Each volume, however, may be purchased 
separately. 


—— Icelandic scholars will probably hail | 
with delight the announcement that Dr. Jon | 


| Sacred Songs No.1,  .....--..--05  ceeene $25 pert100 
Church Hymos and Gospel Songs,..... 25 per 100 
Royal Hymnal for Sunday Schools,.... 30 per 100 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. na 'enicncs 


_ AARON R. GAY & CO, 


Stationers and Bank Book 
Manufacturers. 


Ste/ansson, now of London, bas set himself | ACCOUNT BOOK 
to work to compile a dictionary which shall 
comprehend not merely the ancient lan- | Of any desired pattern made to order. 


guage, but also modern Icelandic. Apropos | 


of the new dictionary, it may be said that 
Eirik Magnusson, the well-known author 


and expounder of Icelandic literature, has | 


recently recovered from a severe illness. 


——A large number of children’s books 
will be issued bythe new firm of Messrs. | 


Dana Estes & Co. in time for the holidays: 
** Margaret of Fernley,” by Mrs. Laura E. 
Richards; ‘‘ The Strange Adventures of Billy 
Trill,” and “* Little Mr. Van Vere of China,” 
by Harriet A. Cheever; “‘ A Boy’s Battle,” by 
Will Allen Dromgoole; “‘ Daddy Darwin’s 
Dovecote,” by Mrs. Juliana H. Ewing; 
* Under the Rattlesnake Flag,” by F. H. 
Costello; ‘* The Lost City,” by Joseph E. 


Badger, Jr.; ‘* Stories Trae and Fancies | 
New,” by Jennie Wallis; “ The Pleasant | 


Land of Play,” by Miss Sarah J. Brigham; 
and the ever-young * Chatterbox” and 
* Chatterbox Picture Book,” ‘“‘ The Nursery,” 
and “ Oliver Optic’s Annual” make up the 
array. 


—— Miss Gertrude Smith is to follow up 
the success of her “ Arabella and Araminta 
Stories’ with another series of infantile 
yaros about a very small boy and his very 
young papa. *“ The Boo Boo Stories,” as the 
boo kK is to be called, will be published in the 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 





Third Quarter Lesson XI 
SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER 11, 1898. 
Amos 6: 4-8. 


REV. W. 0. HOLWAY, D. D., U. S. N. 


SINFUL INDULGENCE 
1 Preliminary 


l. GOLDEN TEXT: They also have erred through 
wine, and threugh strony drimk are out of the way. — Isa. 
28: 7. 


3. DATE: B,C, 750? 
8. PLACE: Bethel? 


4. THE PROPHET AMOS8: Rorn in Tekoa, twelve 
miles south of Jerusalem; a contemporary of Hosea; 
reared a shepherd, with no training as a prophet; 
divinely commissioned to warn Israel of its sins 
and punishment; prophesied during the reigns of 
Uzziah, king of Judah, and Jeroboam il., king of Is- 
rael, chiefly at Bethel. 


56. THE BOOK OF AMOS: Its nine chapters may 
be classified as to their matter under three princi- 
pal sections —the iniquities of Israel and of six 
neighboring (heathen) nations; Israel’s crimes and 
doom, in particular; various visions and interludes. 
“His whole message centres in the common pro- 
phetic conviction that God Is the sole and righteous 
Governor of the world, judging the people right- 
eously, and when they rebel, dashing them in pieces 
like a potter's vessel " (Farrar). 


6. HOME READINGS: 
Tuesday — Prov. 23: 15-23. 


Monday— Amos 6: 1-8, 
Wednesday — Eph. &: 6-21. 


Thursday — Isa. 24: 1-12. Friday —Isa, 47: 6-11. Sat- 
urday — Jas.4:1-10. Sunday —1 John 2: 12-17. 

Il Introductory 

To all outward appearance there 


seemed to be nothing to justify the 
prophet’s heat of denunciation. Israel 
dwelt securely. The victories of Jero- 
boam II. had established the kingdom on 
what appeared to be a sure foundation, 
and an era of wealth and luxury had 
followed which betrayed no premonition 
of national disaster — then less than six- 
ty years distant — except to the faithful 
few who read the signs and bewailed 
them. Among these was the “‘ peasant- 
prophet,” to whom, while busy in his 
humble tasks of pinching the sycomore 
fruits to ripen them, or of tending alien 
flocks on the dry and sandy uplands, 
God’s wordcame. Once a year at least 
it was his duty to travel here and there 
through the land to find a market for his 
wool; and he used his opportunity both 
to learn the true moral state of the peo- 
ple and to lift his voice in indignant re- 
proof against the prevailing wickedness. 
‘* He saw,” says Farrar, ‘‘ on every side 
habitual drunkenness, disgraceful self- 
indulgence, the callous selfishness of 
ease, murder, oppression, robbery, total 
forgetfulness of God’s essential require- 
ments, a fatal contentment in outward 
ritual.”” In our lesson the prophet ar- 
raigns especially ‘‘ the notable men ”’ of 
Jerusalem and Samaria, for dwelling in 
inglorious and sinful ‘‘ ease” when the 
times demanded personal and national 
reform. They should learn the lesson of 
Calneh, and Hamath and Gath. These 
neighboring strongholds had been re- 
duced and brought under the yoke be- 
cause of their sins. They thought them- 
selves to be impregnable, but they were 
laid low. Were they any “ better ” than 
Israel and Judah? Would Mount Zion 
or the Mount of Samaria be any more 
secure against judgment if they, too, 
continued in sin? Yet these nobles, 
whom the prophet is calling to account, 
‘** ungrateful for their blessings, are bid- 
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ding the evil day avaunt, and are giving 
themselves up to violence, lolling on 
ivory beds, at delicate banquets, amid 
esthetic music and wassail-bowls, and 
perfumes, supremely careless of the deep 
wounds of their country.’”’ They should 
be the first to go into captivity, and the 
sound of their revelry should be hushed. 
For Jehovah had sworn His abhorrence 
of their pride and their palaces, and 
their cities should become the prey of 
the alien. 


Ill Expository 


1. Woe to them that are at ease in Zion 
—the chiefs of Judah. Amos himself be- 
longed to the southern kingdom, but his 
messages were directed chiefly against Israel, 
whose doom was now impending. To be *‘ at 
ease in Zion ” has become a phrase signifi- 
cant of spiritual decline or indifference. And 
trust in the mountain(R. V., “and to 
them that are secure in the mountain ”’) of 
Samaria —the chiefs of Israel, or the 
northern kingdom. These especially are ad- 
dressed in this prophecy. Samaria was tbe 
capital of Israel. Amos charges these rulers 
with trusting, not in Jehovah, but in the 
strongholds which Jeroboam had erected to 
defend his chief city. Which are named 
chief of the nations (R. V., ‘‘ the notable 
men of the chief of the nations ’’). — In 
their prosperity these proud rulers of Israel 
affected titles of high distinction. To whom 
the house of Israel came (R. V., ‘“‘ come ’’) 
—to whom the people resorted for counsel, 
or looked up to for standards of living. 

We may apply this to ourown land. If our terri- 
torial extent, our material development, our liberal 
institutions, our final welding together in the fur- 
nace of the war for the Union, have made us first of 
nations, this fact should not generate vain confi- 
dence and a stupid sensuality, but rather awaken a 
lively gratitude and a generous obedience to the 
Ruler of nations, the God of hosts (T. W. Chambers). 


2. Pass ye to Calneh. — Pass over the 
Euphrates and visit that stronghold on the 
Tigris, that has lately fallen under the power 
of Assyria. Amd see —learn a lesson from 
her fate. Go ye to Hamath the great — the 
capital of the kingdom of the same name, on 
the Orontes; it had been recently humiliated 
by Shalmaneser If. -Godown to Gath of 
the Philistines — which Uzziah had recent- 
ly crushed. Be they better than these 
kingdoms — “ better ” than Israel and Ju- 
dah? Of course not. They have been 
brougbt low, mighty as they once were. 
They have paid the penalty of sinfulness. 
Jerusalem and Samaria etill exist in the pride 
of their power, but their iniquities also call 
for punishment. Their feeling of security is 
vain. 


3. Ye that put far away the evil day — 
refusing to believe that it is close at hand. 
** The strong wicked man refuses to believe 
that God has a day in which to judge man- 
kind. The weak and voluptuous shuts his 
eyes to that day, like the bird inthe fable, 
as if what he dreads will cease to be because 
he ceases to see it’’ (Chambers). Cause the 
seat of violence to come near. —“ Ye per- 
suade yourselves that ‘ the evil day ’ foretold 
by the prophets and declared by them to be 
near at hand (Ezek. 12: 22,27) is ‘ far off,’ 
and therefore ye bring near violent oppres- 
sion, suffering it to sit enthroned, as it were, 
among you (Psa. 94: 20). The notion of 
judgment being far off has always been an 
incentive to the sinner’s recklessness of liv- 
ing (Eccles. 8: 12, 13; Matt. 24: 48). Yet that 
very recklessness brings near the evil day 
which he puts off ” (J., F. and B.). 


4. That lie upon beds of ivory — surren- 
dering themselves to luxurious idleness and 
sensuality. Stretch themselves on their 
couches — lounge upon their canopied beds 
at their banquets. Eat the lambs... and 
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the calves. — “‘ The full-grown animals were 
not delicate enough for their taste, and they 
would sacrifice the ox by eating * the calves 
out of the midst of the stalls.’ It is an im. 
portant principle of political economy that 
personal expenditure should as little as pos. 
sible impair the common resources of the 
people ” (G. Frederick Wright). 


5,6. Chant to the sound of the vio] — 
R. V., “sing idol songs to the sound of the 
viol.” Invent (R. V., “* devise’’) . . . instru. 
ments of music like David — a silly affecta- 
tion. ‘‘ David’s musical instruments were 
tuned to the praises of God; theirs kept time 
to licentious dances” (Hurlbut). Drink 
wine in bowls.— Ordinary cups were not big 
enough, did not satisfy them. Anoint them- 
selves with the chief ointments. — No per- 
fume or oil was too costly for them, cr too 
dainty for their use. But they are not 
grieved for the affliction of Joseph — that 
is, of Israel, for Ephraim aspired to the lead- 
ership of the ten tribes. The “ affliction ” 
to which these rulers were selfishly indiffer- 
ent was the national! disaster then impend- 
ing. 

Those who are rebuked by the prophet lived for 
themeelves. They ate and drank and pampered 
themselves. Even their higher tastes, as for music, 
were shown by refined selfishness. Amos uses many 
participles which cannot be retained in our language, 
and makes it plain that he is painting the daily life 
of these men. Their one great aim was the gratifi- 
cation of self. How could they weep with him that 
wept? Whatto them was the affliction of Joseph — 
the coming ruin of their nation ? They had oo sym- 
pathy with surrow. They were not “ grieved,” sick 
at heart (such is the force of the word), as noble and 


generous natures would have been at the misery 
foretold (Gandell). 


7,8. Therefore now shall they go captive 
with the first. — They shall head the line. 
They shall be the first to taste the bitterness 
of exile. ‘“‘ These princes shall maintain their 
prominence even in captivity ” (Schmoller). 
The banquet of them that stretched shall 
be removed — R. V., “‘ the revelry of them 
that stretched themselves shall pass away.” 
The Lord hath sworn by himself — there 
being none greater,and because He is im- 
mutable. I abhor the excellency of 
Jacob. — This may refer to those infamous 
qualities in which Israel now excelled 
— its sensuality, idolatry, oppression; or 
it may refer to the “excellency,” the 
supremacy in privilege, which God had con- 
ferred upon the chosen people —a gift which 
He now takes no pleasure in, which He posi- 
tively loathes. Hate his palaces — “ as be- 
ing the storehouses of ‘ robbery’ (Amos 
3: 10,15). Howsad a change from God’s love 
of Zion’s gates (Psalm 87:2) and palaces 
(Psalm 48:3, 14). And this change was 
owing to the people’s sin ” (J., F. and B.). 

Just as the English poet represents the Druid 


consoling the British warrior-queen with the cer- 
tainty that — 
“ Rome shal! perish: write that word 
On the blood that she hath spilt; 
Perish, hopelees and abhorred, 

Deep in ruin as in guilt! ” 
so Amos declares, as he watches the wrongs of“ the 
sons and daughters of misery, and the multitudes 
ready to perish,” that Israel cannot survive. It is 
evident that his prophecies produced a profound 
impression (Farrar). 


IV Illustrative 


1. The people of Judah and Samaria were 
oblivious to the impending dangers, and 
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were enjoying their ease and giving free range 
to every self- indulgence. They put far away 
the day of evil. Like the kings and nobles of 
France before the French Revolution, they in- 
creased beyond measure their effort to obtain 
the means of sensual gratification, while re- 
maining totally oblivious of the sorrows and 
pardships they were inflicting upon the 
masses below them. They fondly hoped 
that the evils would not come in their day, 
and could say with the utmost nonchalance, 
«“ After us, tbe deluge.” Let us alone in our 
enjoyment. Thus Nero is said to have fiddled 
when Rome was burning, and the officers of 
the British army to have danced, after the 
cannon of Waterloo began to sound the pre- 
jude to the most significant battle of modern 
times (G. Frederick Wright). 


2 Did you ever watch ascalptor slowly 
fashioning a human countenance ? It is not 
molded at once. It is painfully and labori- 
ously wrought. A thousand blows rough- 
cast it. Ten thousand chisels polish and 
perfect it, put in the fine touches, and bring 
out the features and the expression. At last 
the full likeness stands fixed and unchanging 
in the solid marble. So does a man silently 
carve out his own moral image, till at length 
it wears the likeness of God or the image of a 
demon (Oxenden). 


3. A gentleman once said to a wicked man, 
“You do not look as if you had prospered 
by your wickedness.” ‘I have not,” cried 
the man. *“ With haif the energy [ have 
spent | might have been a man of property 
and character. I am a homeless wretch, 
have been twice in State’s prison, and made 
acquaintance with all sorts of miseries; but 
my worst punishment is in being what lam" 
(Christian Age). 

4, Tiberius was the absolute ruler of all 
that was fairest and richest in the kingdoms 
of the earth. There was no control to his 
power, no limit to his wealth, and no re- 
straint upon his pleasures. His home was in 
one of the loveliest spots on the earth’s sur- 
face, in one of the most softly delicious cli- 
mates in the world. Pliny says he was con- 
feasedly the most gloomy of mankind. From 
this home of hidden infamies he wrote to his 
corrupted Senate, ‘‘ What to write to you, or 
how to write, or what not to write, may all 
the gods and goddesses destroy me worse 
than I feel they are daily destroying me, if I 
know! ” eseaaceted 


VACATION DAYS IN MAINE 
REV. J. D. PICKLES, PH. D. 


WISH you could be with us in this quiet 
hamlet of 


EAST BOOTHBAY 


by the sea. Within the curve of the shore 
where the Damariscotta River opens out to 
the sea, the village faces the river where it 
really forms a broad estuary, stretching 
across to Bristol,a mile anda half away. 
We find here an ideal place for summer rein- 
vigoration of body and mind. The village 
itself is not only attractive by reason of its 
beautiful situation, but the villagers are a 
most excellent type of citizens, welcoming 
cordially the summer guests and gently and 
unobtrusively causing them to feel at home. 

A flourishing Methodist Church, one of 
the most desirable appointments in the East 
Maine Conference, is the only church in the 
Village, but the pastor, Rev. A. E. Russell, 
is broad-gaged and up-to-date, and makes 
all visitors, of whatever ecclesiastical affilia- 
tions, welcome, and on Sundays the little 
edifice is crowded with an intelligent and 
appreciative audience. Last Sunday the pas- 
tor gave us a thoughtful and suggestive ser- 
mon on the contrast between the ministry 
of John the Baptist and that of Jesus. In 
the evening Rey. CU. L. Merriam, pastor of 
the Highland Congregational Church, 


Lowell, gave us a fine and inspiring dis- 
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course on “The Gain of a Lost Life,”’ from 
the text, “‘He that loseth his life shall find 
it.” 

A special feature of Sunday, the 14th, was 
a service in the deep forest on Farnham’s 
Point, where the lonely grave of a soldier of 
the Revolutionary war had been rediscov- 
ered and appropriate ceremonies observed. 
Jonathan Farnham had been a sergeant 
major on Washington’s body-guard for 
nearly nine years. He was born in Ply- 
mouth, Mass., and when about eighteen 
years of age had enlisted in the Continental 
army, probably at Cambridge. He married 
Dorcas Barnes, of Plymouth, and after the 
war came to Boothbay and took up a section 
of land on Linekin’s Neck, building a log 
cabin on the site now occupied by the Mt. 
Pleasant House, a favorite summer hostelry 
of this shore. The grave of this soldier had 
been neglected and forgotten when, through 
the efforts of Rev. Mr. Merriam and Gran- 
ville Seavey, of East Boothbay, a service was 
arranged for under the auspices of the 
G. A. R. Post of the village. Addresses 
were made by Mr. Merriam and the writer, 
patriotic songs were sung, and the ritual of 
the Grand Army used in commemorating 
the services of the dead. 

On Wednesday evening a grand peace 
jubilee in honor of peace between the United 
States and Spaip was held in the church, and 
grateful praise was given to God for the 
marveluus events and results of the war. 

On Thursday, by invitation of Uapt. Al- 
fred Race, of the steamer ‘‘ Enterprise,” four 
preachers — Rev. Messrs. Wood of Boothbay 
Harbor, Russell of East Boothbay, C. L. 
Merriam of Lowell, and the writer — enjoyed 
a trip to 

PEMAQUID. 
The ruins of the old fortifications built in 
1607, thirteen years before the ‘‘ Mayflower”’ 
landed at Piymouth, are plainly to be seen. 
A part of the old paved streets has been un- 
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covered and relics in large quantities have 
been gathered to interest the curious and 
the antiquarian. I[t is passing strange that 
Maine seems to have such little interest in 
this remarkabie inheritance of Spanish, 
French and English occupation. With a 
comparatively small outlay this old site 
might be made the most interesting and at- 
tractive relic of the early colonial times. 
Four forts—two wooden and two stone — 
were built on this site. The first, Fort Pem- 
aquid, was built in 1630 or thereabouts, and 
destroyed by the pirate Dixie bull in 1632, 
The second, Fort Charies, was built by Gov. 
Andros of New York in 1677, and destroyed 
by the Indians in 1689. The third, Fort 
William Henry, was bullt in 1692 of stone 
and mortar under the persona! direction of 
Sir William Phipps, first provincial governor 
of Massachusetts. It was destroyed in 1696 
by a land force of Indians under Castine and 
three French men-of-war under De Iber- 
ville. The fourth, named Fort Frederick, 
was erected by Colonel David Dunbar, by 
direction of the British Government, and 
after withstanding several attacks of the 
Indians ft was dismantled and partially de- 
stroyed by the citizens of Bristol to prevent 
the British from gaining possession of it 
during the Revolution. Surely it is worth 
something to possess such remains of the old 
city of Jamestown in Pemaquid, where three 
nations have contended for supremacy be- 
fore the United States were formed! It 
should be immediately purchased either by 
the State or the national Government and 
restored, or at least the old foundation, 
walls and magazines,and defences revealed. 
Thousands of visitors would annually visit 
it and gather anew the inspiration of his- 
toric days and notable events. 

But I must not grow prolix. Should any 
of your readers wish the best resting-place 
on the coast of Maine, let them come to 
East Boothbay. 
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Epworth League Department 


FIRST GENERAL DISTRICT 
Officers 1898-1900 


Rev. LUTHER FREEMAN, President, 
Portland, Maine. 


Rev. H. E. Foss, 1st Vice President, 
Bangor, Maine. 


Rev. L. H. DorRcHESTER, 24 Vice Pres., 
Westfield, Mass. 


Rev. WILLIAM WARREN, 3d Vice Pres. 
Portsmouth, N. H. 


Rev. O. O. JupKrns, 4th Vice Pres., 
Windsor, Vt. 


GEORGE W. PENNIMAN, Gen. Sec. 
81 Stafford Road, Fall River, Mass. 


E. M. WHEELER, Treasurer, 
Box 1404, Providence, R. I. 


©. W. Brxsy, Auditor, 
Watertown, Mass. 


Rev. FREDERICK N. UPHAM, Editor, 
Boston, Mass. 


Rev. O. W. Scott, Janior League Supt., 
Brockton, Mass. 


Use Our Officers 


For Conventions. They stand ready to 
help with addresses and the holding of 
departmental conferences just so far as 
their regular church and business cares 
willallow. Only their expenses should 
be paid — nothing more. 


For Advice. Specially important is 
this part of their work. They will an- 
swer any correspondent who asks any 
question about the work. The vice- 
presidents in charge of the general de- 
partments invite all local vice- presidents 
to write them. Ask them to help you by 
suggestion and direction in any way. 
Tell them your plans, and by all means 
write about any successful ventures that 
are new. 


The General Secretary, Mr. Geo. W. 
Penniman, of Fall River, is very urgent 
in his request that every local secretary 
of chapter, circuit, district, State, or 
Conference report to him a full list of 
officers, their names, addresses, and 
when and for how long a term they were 
elected. As you read this, Brother Sec- 
retary or Sister Scribe, sit right down 
with “ pen in hand ”' and write him at 
once. 

The Treasurer, Mr. E. M. Wheeler, 
Box 1404, Providence, R. I., hopes each 
chapter will contribute one dollar yearly, 
beginning Oct.1. This is little enough 
for the work. It ought not to be a bur- 
den to any chapter. 

The Junior League Superintendent is 
Rev. O. W. Scott, Brockton, Mass. Just 
write him on anything connected with 
this work, and see how gladly and quick- 
ly and pertinently he will reply. 


A Regrettable Resignation 


Mrs. Lucie F. Harrison, of Worcester, 
has felt compelled by stress of other im- 
portant duties to resign her position as 
Junior League superintendent for New 
Englaod. She was elected to this office 
at the Bangor Convention in July, and it 
was hoped she could carry on the work. 
Her prominent connection with the 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society 
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makes the assumption of these new Ep- 
worth responsibilities quite out of the 
question. Her conscientious concap- 
tion of this important Junior work 
would not allow her to look upon the of- 
fice as a sinecure — so she resigns. Her 
determination is to be commended, 
while the necessity for the step is sin- 
cerely to be regretted. 

We have just learnec, since the above 
paragraph was written, that Rev. O. W. 
Scott, of Brockton, Mass., is the choice 
of the cabinet for this position. He de- 
clined a renomination at Bangor, but we 
hope he will accept this re-election. His 
service for the past two years in this 
very office is the very best reason for 
this new mark of confidence, and serves 
as the ground for prophecy when we pre- 
dict a most successful two years’ term 
just now beginning. We congratulate 
both Mr. Scott and the First District. 


Decliners and Resigners 


No retroactive c nsure is to the least 
degree intended in the ‘“‘ few remarks ”’ 
suggested by the foregoing paragraph. 
Mrs. Harrison’s motive, method and sin- 
cerity of resignation were entirely trans- 
parent. This cannot truthfully be said 
in every case, hence a word or two fur- 
ther. : 

Decliners and resigners, attention! If 
you must decline a proffered nomination, 
or resign an entrusted office, be sure, to 
begin with, that you really mean it. A 
franx acceptance is not boldness, nor is 
a refusal an evidence of modesty neces- 
sarily. A suspicion of insincerity often 
lingers about the most positive no. A 
blushing maiden may be coy, a trader 
driving a bargain may ‘‘ fight shy,” but 
a man or woman who is asked to accept 
responsibility in the church of God 
should first and always be straightfor- 
ward. An evident waiting to be coaxed, 
or feint of false humility, is both puerile 
and wrong. ‘ Let your yea be yea; and 
your nay nay.” 

Again: Before declining or resigning, 
be sure whether your decision is selfish 
or unselfish. Are you shrinking or shirk- 
ing? Possibly your ease will be dis- 
turbed if you accept the place that seeks 
you. It may not always be convenient 
to attend to your new work. Would you 
plead ease and convenience as valid ex- 
cuses, were He of the pierced hands and 
crushing cross to appear today ? 

Once more: If yoa honestly doubt 
your ability to perform the duties of the 
new position, give your friends who have 
elected you the benefit of the doubt. 
They trust you, they believe you are ad- 
equate. Let them take the responsibili- 
ty. You may have powers wholly untried 
as yet. Success waits upon the faithful 
quite as much as upon the gifted man. 
God’s help is assured to him who honest- 
ly tries. 

A last word is this: Do not decline, 
do not resign, until you have prayed 
over the question, and waited to hear 
the Lord’s answer. At the best we may 
perhaps be “ unprofitable servants,” but 


let us not be unwilling servants, too, 
Fall Openings 


Not of millinery displays, not of mij. 
itary campaigns, do we write; but of 
beginning the Epworth term of offixse ip 
September. The Bangor Oonvention 
strongly advises it, and these are some 
of the reasons: — 


1. In September the church is re. 
freshed after the summer rest. Schools 
are beginning, trade is “‘coming up,” 
and new life and activity abound. 


2. September is several months be- 
fore the Week of Prayer, when it is usual 
to commence the protracted meetings — 
the revival services — and sufficient 
time will, therefore, be given in which 
the League may get ready to help in this 
onward march of the church. 

3. It the preacher is new, having just 
come in April, he has had some time in 
which to look over the field, and can 
exert an intelligent influence in the 
choice of the cabinet. He will know 
them well by January, and can get them 
into good training to help him in special 
work at that time. 


4 The fall and winter program canbe 
mapped ont with definiteness and clear- 
ness, if the officers are to serve during 
an unbroken term covering those 
months. 

These are a few of the reasons for 
September. They apply better where 
the Annual Conferences meet in the 
spring, as ours do, than when they are 
held in the fall. A uniform time for be- 
ginning greatly he)psin keeping accurate 
records. The election would wisely be 
held some months before the term of 
office begins, say in Jane, so that during 
the summer interval the newly-chosen 
officers may make plans for their work. 
Will you not get into line and keep 
step ? 


The League Prayer-Meeting 


The time of holding the Epworth 
League prayer-meeting varies. Our ob- 
servation warrants the statement that 
the large majority of chapters have 
their meeting Sunday evening before 
the regular church service. Some cases 
are known where it comes after the 
bunday evening preaching. In nota few 
churches it is held on a week night. We 
have heard of one League that meets 
Sunday morning. Do you hold yours at 
any time that we have not named? If 
80, please write and let us know where, 
when, and why. 


Literary Work 


What a magnificent field opens up for 
the Literary chairman to enter just at 
this very time! Our meetings this 
winter ought to be ali alive with the 
latest and best words about America’s 
new domains — Ouba, Porto Rico, and 
the Philippines. Their history, their 
civilization, their present condition, 
their religious situation and outlook, 
their bearing upon international ques- 
tions, and a score of kindred themes, 
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await study and assure delightful even- 
ings for our young people. 
Ignorance Respecting the Bible 


Quoted from “ A College President ” in“ From a 
oloud of Witnesses " in the /ndependent. | 


The Bible is studied in a certain one of 
our colleges one hour a week during the 
larger part of the four years of the 
course. At the first exercise of the year 
1994-95 of the freshman class, I deter- 
mined to gather up evidence as to what 
the men knew of the Bible. At this first 
recitation thirty-four men were present. 
On the blackboard of the room I wrote 
out twenty-two extracts from Tennyson. 
Bach of these extracts had an allusion 
to some Scriptural scene or trath. Each 
man was provided with paper, and was 
asked to explain each allusion. The 
twenty-two selections which were made 
are as follows : — 

.... “my sip was as a thorn 

Among the thorns that girt Thy brow.”’ 

— Supposed Confessions. 


“ As manna on my wilderness.” 
— Ibid. 


....“* that God would move 
And strike the hard, hard rock, and thence, 
Sweet in their utmost bitterness 
Would issue teara of penitence.”’ a 
_ td. 


“ Like that strange angel which of old 
Until the breaking of the light 
Wrestled with wandering Israel.” 


=-— To — 
“ Like Hezeskiah’s, backward runs 
The shadow of my days.”’ 
— Will Waterproof. 
. “ Joshua’s moon in Ajalon.” 
— Locksley Hall. 


. “@ heart as rough as Esau’s hand.’’ 
— Godiva. 


“Gasb thyself, priest, and honor the brute 
Baal.”’ 
— Aylmer’s Field. 


“ Fairer than Ruth amid the fields of corn.” 
— Ibid. 


‘“* May Pharoah’s darkness.” 
— Ibid. 


.... *@Jonah’s gourd 
Up in one night and due to eudden sun.” 
— The Princess. 
“* Stiff as Lot’s wife.” 
— Ibid. 
‘* Arimathzan Joseph.” 
— The Holy Grail, 


“ For | have flung thee pearls, and find thee 
swine.”’ 


— The Last Tournament. 


“ Perhaps, like Him of Cana in Holy Writ, 
Our Arthur kept his best until the jast.” 


— The Holy Grail. 


“ And marked me even as Cain.” 
— Queen Mary. 


‘* The Church on Peter’s Rock.”’ 
— Ibid. 


“Let her eat dust like the serpent, and be 
driven out of her Paradise.” 
— Becket. 


‘* A whole Peter’s sheet.” 
— Ibid. 


“ The godless Jephtha vows his child 
To one cast of the dice.”’ 
— Early Spring. 
“ A Jacob’s ladder falls.” 
— The Flight. 
“ Follow Light and do the Right — for man 
cao half control his doom — 


Till you find the deathless Angel seated in 
the vacant tomb.” 


— Locksley Hall, Sixty Years After. 
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It is to be noticed that the allusions 
contained in these extracts are not at all 
recondite ; one might, indeed, have 
chosen selections which do contain rec- 
ondite allusions. For instance, one 
might have asked the class to explain 
this line, taken from ‘' The Palace of 
Art :” — 


. One was the Tishbite whom the ravens fed.”’ 


Or we might have taken these lines 
from *‘ A Dream of Fair Women: ’* — 


‘* Moreover it is written that my race 
Hewed Ammon, hipand thigh, from Aroer 
On Arnon unto Minneth.” 


Bat the allusions that were selected 
are of the more common sort. And now 
let me ask, who and what were the men 
who were asked to explain these allu- 
sions ? They were young men of about 
twenty years of age, born in the north- 
ern part of Ohio, or in the central part 
of New York State, or in western Penn- 
sylvania. Every one was born in this 
country excepting one, who was born in 
London. They were the sons of law- 
yers, preachers, teachers, merchants, and 
farmers. Every one, except one, ex- 
pressed himself as holding an ecclesias - 
tical affiliation, and more than half were 
associated with two churches which are 
supposed specially to represent an in- 
telligent knowledge of the Bible. Of the 
number nine were Oongregationalists 
and Presbyterians each, five were Meth- 
odists, three were Baptists, two were of 
the Reformed Ohurch, two were Jews, 
and one eech belonged to the Free Bap- 
tist, the Unitarian, and the Roman Oath- 
olic Churches, and one, as has been said, 
indicated no ecclesiastical relation. 

And what did the men thus born and 
bred and trained know of the Scriptural 
scenes and truths expressed in these 
verses of Tenanyson? I venture to give 
the record just as it stands. Nine failed 
to understand the quotation, ‘‘ My sin 
was as a thor among the thorns that girt 
Thy brow.” Eleven failed to apprehend 
“the manna on my wilderness.” Six- 
teen were likewise ignorant of the sig- 
nificance of striking the rock. Sixteen, 
also, knew nothing about the wrestling 
of Jacob and the angel. No less than 
thirty-two had never heard of the shadow 
turning back on the dial for Hezekiah’s 
lengthening life. Twenty-six were igno- 
rant of ‘“‘Joshua’s moon.” Nineteen 
failed to indicate the peculiar condition 
of Esau’s hand. Twenty-two were un- 
able to explain the allusion to Baal. 
Nineteen had apparently never read the 
idyl of Ruth and Boaz. Eighteen failed 
to indicate the meaning of Pharaoh’s 
darkness. Twenty-eight were laid low 
by the question about Jonah’s gourd. 
Nine, and nine only, were unable to 
to explain the allusion to Lot’s wife. 
Twenty-three did not understand who 
‘* Arimathbwan Joseph’ was. Twenty- 
two, also, had not read the words 
of Ohrist sufficiently to explain, ‘ For 
I have flung thee pearls and find 
thee swine.’”’ Twenty-four had appar- 
ently not so read the account of Christ’s 
first miracle as to be able to explain the 
reference. Eleven did not understand 
the mark which Oain bore. Twenty-five 
were as ignorant as a heathen of the 
foundation of the church on Peter. 
Twelve, and twelve only, bad not gath- 
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ered up knowledge sufficient to indicate 
certain truths about the serpent in Eden. 
No less than twenty-seven were para- 
lyzed by the allusion, * a whole Peter’s 
sheet.’? Twenty-four were unable to write 
anything as to Jephtha’s vow. Eleven 
only, however, were struck dumb by the 
allusion to Jacob’s ladder. But sixteen 
were able to write a proper explanation 
of “the deathless angel seated in the 
vacant tomb.” In a word, to each of 
these 34 men 22 questions were put which 
would demand 748 answers. The record 
shows that out of a possible 748 correct 
answers only 328 were given. 


In Reference to the Above 


We advise our Leagues to try any 
thirty-four persons in their chapters, 
giving them these same quotations, and 
we confidently expect that fully seventy 
per cent. of the answers would be cor- 
rect. Try it, some time this fall. It’sa 
good work for the Literary Department 
to undertake. Next month we will pub- 
lish a list of twenty Scriptural allusions 
from Shakespeare, and advise their use 
in a similar way. 


New Bedford District Convention 


Oct. 12, in St. Paul’s Ohurch, Fall 
River, the New England Oabinet is to 
hold its semi-annual meeting. At the 
same time the New Bedford District will 
hold its convention, utilizing the cabinet 
members to a large extent. Plans are 
on foot for a great gathering. Noon 
meetings in the cotton mills are being 
arranged. Rev. Luther Freeman, New 
England president, will speak in the 
evening. All Southern Massachusetts 
and Rhode Island Leagues ought to be 
there. 


The War’s Lessons for Christian Service 


A Higher Oall: Thousands of men 


leave office, shop, field, and home be- 
cause @ higher call is heard. Im rtant 
and precious as the duties and delights 
of their usual life are, a paramount claim 
is upon them, and they don the blue. 
Great ocean liners and majestic grey- 
hounds, as well as humbler craft of all 
sorts, go out of their mercantile and 
peaceful commission, and become a part 
of the American Navy; and the reason 
for it allis,a higher call. Our glorious 
country holds eminent domain, and its 
— is cheerfully and readily acknowl- 
ged 


Is not this a teaching for the church of 
Christ ? Does not the Christian hear the 
word from the skies and see “ the 
heavenly vision?” What more im- 

rtant than the urging on of the 

aster’s cause ? What work more press- 
ing than that of the church? Time, 
money, influence — all, all, are sum- 
moned. Do you not hear “ the higher 
call? ”’ 


54 Monadnock St., Dorchester. 


Ladies of Manila 


Little has béen said or written about the mestizos 
or half-breed ladies of Manila. They combine the 
superstition of the Negro with the grace and lan- 
guor of the creole,and the features of either the 
Chinese or Japanese. Their favorite vostume is a 
long, loose robe of bright hued silk, and their long 
flowing hair forms their mantilla. 

The illustration in another column le reproduced 
from a photograph taken in Manila in 1892. It was 
intended to form part of the series of National 
Costume cards prepared by The Singer Manufacturing 
Co. for distribution at the Chicago Exposition, but 
was not secared in time. It now has a peculiar 
interest to the women of America because of recent 
events connecting the United States with the Phil- 
ippine Islands, where Singer Sewing Machines are, 
asin every other part of the world, one of the fore- 
moet factors of civilization. 
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League Prayer Meeting Topics for September 


Harvest Parables 


Comparatively few persons have clear 
insight into spiritual truth. Present it 
in abstract form, and the vast majority 
turn about and know not what they have 
heard. The great Reader of human 
hearts knew that the mysteries of His 
kingdom would never be understood in 
syllogisms, so He borrowed pictures 
from the earth and sky, from home and 
farm, from the most familiar objects, by 
which to make clear the knowledge es- 
sential to salvation. His most common 
form of illustration was that of the par- 
ables. By them a large circle of listen- 
ers was attracted and instructed. Many 
of them were influenced for permanent 
good. Furthermore, the inquiring ones 
requested explanations which proved 
beneficial even to those who had been 
indifferent. Thus the parable attracts 
and leads into the light many who would 
not otherwise be reached. What multi- 
tudes have been interested in divine 
things and saved from ruin by the para- 
bles of the Prodigal Son and of the Rich 
Man and Lazarus! What an example 
has Ohrist given to all His fellow-labor- 
ers to make frequent use of illustrations! 


September 4— The 
Matt. 13: 31, 32. 


Mustard Seed. 
(Missionary topic. ) 


The mustard tree here mentioned has 
not been indisputably identified. What 
is known as the khardal tree, whose 
seeds are used throaghout Syria as a 
substitute for mustard, is found along 
the banks of the Jordan, on the shores 
of Galilee and about Damascus. The 
people of those regions generally accept 
it as the mustard tree referred to by 
Christ. In our Lord’s time the mustard 
seed was used to Gcesignate anything 
very minute. That He might make His 
teachings understood He adhered to 
well-known popular speech. 


SIMILES. 


1. The mustard seed is like faith. 


2. The mustard seed is so small that it is 
easily overlooked. So is faith in the germ. 


3. Inherent vitality is found in the mus- 
tard seed. The same is true of faith. 


4. If the mustard seed is allowed proper 
aids, it will grow to magniticent proportions. 
So also will faith. 


5. The developed mustard plant is not 
only useful to man, but it challenges his ad- 
miration. This is much more true of genu- 
ine faith. 

A HANDFUL OF SEEDS. 


1, Faraday proved that a single dewdrop 
contained electricity enough to rend a rock. 


2. The two.great revolutions of modern 
times apparently sprang from a street riot at 
Boston and at Paris. 

3. In 1769 Hannah Ball established a Sun- 
day-school at Wycombe, England. That was 
& seed. Twelve years later a young woman 
planted the same kind of an idea in the mind 
of Robert Raikes. It grew into atrain of 
ragged children following the good man 
through the streets of Gloucester as he was 
about totry the experiment of teaching the 
children the Word of God in a little school 


on the Lord’s day. Behold the fruit! 
ions in Sabbath-school every Sunday. 


4. A Suanday-school teacher induced a boy 
to join herclass. Sbe procured for him suit- 
able clothing. He came once. The next 
Sunday he was absent. She found him again. 
Once more she clothed him. Again he came 
one Sunday, and then was missing. She per- 
severed in like manner as before, and finally 
succeeded in holding him to the school. 
That boy was Robert Morrison, the apostle 
to China, opening that vast empire to the 
Gospel. 

5. A lttle company of women banded 
themselves together to work for Christ at a 
distance. They began by sending a Negro 
to instruct the Indians on a Western Re- 
serve. Out of that little effort grew the 
Methodist Episcopal Missionary Society. 
Truly, “a handful of corn upon the top of 
the mountains,” whose fruit “ shakes like 
Lebanon!” 


Mill- 


WAFTED SEEDS. 


1. What effect will the interest in the late 
war have upon the last remaining part of our 
missionary debt? It ought to help wipe it 
out. 


2. The so-called pope-king of Italy cele- 
brated the sixtieth anniversary of hie first 
mass last February. The heart of Italy 
beats true to the principles of free constitu- 
tional government. 


3. Admiral Dewey’s great victory in the 
Paoilippines and the flag ef our republic 
floating at Manila today, bring raw heathen 
very near our doors. Hence we need not 
seek foreign lands alone in which to tell the 
good news of salvation through the Atone- 
ment. 


4. As Cuba comes under our special 
protection, what a fertile field is opened 
up to our Missionary Society! It is very fit- 
ting that patriotism and evangelism should 
go nand-in- hand. 


5. Wherever the Stars and Stripes wave 
there will also be planted the standard of the 
Cross. Wherever the fiag of England floats 
there also is the Cross advanced and protect- 
ed. How suggestive this fact in connection 
with the strong tendency toward an Anglo- 
Saxon alliance! How such an alliance would 
hasten the spread of Christ’s kingdom! 
Truly, England may say to America,— 

“ You are the lords of a strong young land, 
And we are the lords of the main.” 


6. 
*“ Hastep, Lord, the glorious time 
When, beneath Messiah’s sway, 
Every nation, every clime, 
Shall the Gospel call obey.” 





September 11— The Laborers in the 
Vineyard. Matt. 20: 1-16. 


By this parable Christ teaches that 
man’s salvation is of grace, and not a 
precise reward for so much labor per- 
fermed. Eternal prizes cannot be won 
by finite efforts. Salvation is the gift of 
God. It is too great to be earned. No 
amount of work can bring God under 
obligations to us. At the very least He 
has done already immeasurably more for 
man than can find any adequate com- 
mercial compensation. Two teachings 
are here conspicuous: (1) God owes 
man nothing for his labor because He 
has already bestowed infinitely more 
than man can pay for. (2) God and not 
man must be the judge of what reward 
shall be given for any service. 


SEED THOUGHTS. 


1. The householder looked after the vine- 
yard personally, not delegating its super- 
vision to another. His being up at an early 
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hour indicates his interest. He gave per. 
sonal attention to the hiring of laborers. He 
stipulated a particular sum for their labor, 
He himself assigned to each his place of toi], 


2. The firet ones called may be compared 
to the youth of our homes and Sunday- 
schools. It is comparatively easy tor them 
to enter this service, for their environment 
and the impressive period of their lives are 
favorable thereto. 


3. Thethird-hour visit to the market- place 
indicated not that the householder needed 
more laborers so much as that the idlers 
needed work and wages. Well could the pro- 
prietor have waited till the next day; but 
the poor men could ill afford to be all the day 
without their opportunity. So out of the 
loving charity of his heart he went after 
them and promised to pay them simply what 
was right. The third-hour call comes to 
men and women after they have passed the 
twenty-year mile-stone, but have not yet 
reached the prime of life. 


4. The sixth hour and ninth hour visits 
are invitations to those from thirty to fitty 
or thereabouts. The dew of youth’s earliest 
and best morning hour is gone, and habits of 
long-continued spiritual idleness bind them 
to their present indifference. : Hence the call 
does not affect them as it once did. A fair 
opportunity for work yet is offered, but 
somehow they do not seem able to realize it. 
Satan holds them back by many deceptive 
devices and misleading suggestions. 


5. The eleventh-hour visit is the last call. 
Oh, how gracious! How fortunate! — not for 
the householder, but for the idler. The 
householder could not expect much of these 
last-hour ones. It was not for himself that 
he invited them. Only their good was in bis 
mind. His was pure bsnevolence. 


6. Those to whom he spoke were standing 
idle in the market-place. There are many 
idlers now — in a literal sense they are mere 
loafers. Many are idle spiritually because 
earth’s laborious business absorbs their at- 
tention. Really they are busy with trifies 
compared with eternal interests. They wear 
out their lives in accomplishing nothing of 
permanent value. Others are idle through 
constant indecision. They know not their 
own minds. While they parley the day 
speeds away. Still others are full of good in- 
tentions; they resolve and re-resolve, and 
that is as faras they get. Idle are they be- 
cause their good intentions are never carried 
into effect. 


7. Those who heard the invitation heeded 
the call. They went at once, not at- 
tempting to attend to some other proj- 
ect first. Fortunately and sensibly, they 
did not procrastinate. They worked faith- 
fully and well. No fault was found with 
them. Until the close of the day they per- 
sisted in their toil, and each one was in his 
allotted place ready for his reward. 


SPADES. 
1. 
“ What can I do the cause of God to aid ? 


Can power so weak as mine 
Forward the great design ?” 


2. A minister once preached a grand ser- 
mon from the text, “‘ Why stand ye here all 
the day idle?” Many seemed affected by 
his appeals, but one lady acted upon her emo- 
tions. The next day she called upon her 
pestor and said, “‘ Doctor, I want a spade.” 


3. Behold the spider casting out her ‘ilm. 
She commits it to the gale, feeling confident 
that somewhere it will adhere and form the 
beginning ofa web. In like manner should 
we believingly cast forth our endeavors, con- 
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fdent that somewhere God will find a place 
for us. 


4. 
“ Not mighty efforts, but a willing mind, 
Not strong, but ready, hands 
The vineyard’s Lord demands; 
For every age fit labor He wiil find.” 





September 18 — The Wheat and the 
Tares. Matt. 13: 24-30, 37-43. 


This parable was uttered at Oapernaum 
on the shore of the Sea of Galilee. 
Jesus was seated in a boat while a throng 
of listeners gathered near on the beach. 
Here He gave to them the four parables 
of the Sower, the Tares, the Mustard 
Seed, and the Leaven. After this He 
retired to a house — probably Peter’s 
home, with whom He is supposed to 
have dwelt. While here He explained 
more clearly to the disciples certain par- 
ables, and added those of the Net, the 
Treasure, and the Pearl. 

By use of the wheat and tares Christ 
simplifies to our understanding the en- 
tire structure of the probationary system 
as it is in the Christian dispensation. It 
depicta the continued struggle with evil 
until the judgment day. It embraces 
not only the church, but seems to include 
both the church and the world. Not for 
a moment does it make God responsible 
for the existence of evil. On the other 
hand, He is always using all His avail- 
able resources for its abolition. His 
boundless benevolence would save all 
mankind were it possible. There is only 
one insuperable obstacle, and that is the 
obstinacy of the free will. Here it is 
often difficult to determine who are the 
wheat and who the tares; but when 
each is fully developed the distinction 
will be easily apparent to all. 


INTERPRETATION, 


1. “* The kingdom of heaven.” This is the 
subject of these seven parables uttered at 
about the same time. It means God’s sway 
over the hearts of men and of angels. On 
earth it refers especially to Christ’s mediato- 
rial reign for the purpose of human redemp- 
tion. 

2. “ Good seed.” These are the children 
of the kingdom, including every sincere be- 
liever in Jesus Christ, every true member of 
Christ’s invisible church. 


3. “While men slept.” This represents 
the ceaseless, sleepless activity of evil agen- 
cies. 


4. “ His enemy.” Our Saviour Himself 
speaks of Satan as a personal spirit — the 
evilone. He is not self-existent like God; 
but a created finite being, created originally 
g0od, but, abusing his freedom, deliberately 
chose darkness to light. 


5. “Tares among the wheat.” The tare 
abounds all through the East and is a great 
torment to tillers of the soil. The word for 
tare in the original is zitania, which is said 
to mean damel, a plant closely resembling 
Wheat when growing, but as it approaches 
maturity in the ear is easily distinguished. 
It is a strong soporific poison and must be 
carefully winnowed and picked out of the 


Wheat, grain by grain, or the flour will be 
anhealthtul. 


6. “ Vhe servants.” In the absence of 
Christ’s reference to these in His interpreta- 
tion, we may conclude that it is not needful 
that we know precisely whom they represent. 
It is natural to think of strict disciplinari- 
40s who would heartlessly expel from church 
fellowship those who deviated from their 
strictest notions of churchly demands. 


7. © Let both gro& together until the har- 
vest.” Because then it will be easy to sep- 
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arate the wheat from the tares. Because 
Christ is the only safe discerner of character; 
men are often deceived, thinking the good 
are evil and the evil good. Because hasty 
jndgment might snatch away many a very 
weak Christian. Because some who would 
be counted tares may yet be changed to 
wheat at the eleventh hour. 


8. “The reapers.”” Angels who will ten- 
derly but firmly execute God’s decisions. 


9. “ Burn them.” This sounds much like 
a symbol of irretrievable woe. 


10. ‘“‘ Barn.” A place of plenty, security 
and usefulness. 


SHEAVES, 


“It is God’s kingdom in the earth, 
His kingdom ia the soul, 
The good seed is the harvest’s birth, 
While seasons onward roll.” 


2. Eacb soul isa microcosm. It is a little 
world in itself and also in the big world 
without, capable of marvelous fruitfuiness. 


3. An African chief once asked a mission- 
ary, ** Why docs not God kill the devil ?”’ 
Many answers might be given; but all are 
embraced in the one that it best suits God’s 
purpose to allow him to live. In some way 
Satan is being used of God in spite of him- 
self to further divine plans in tneir ultimate 
completion. 


4. The story goes that in an Arabian des- 
ert there is a jagged, scarred, repulsive rock 
which very tew tourists approacn rightly. 
But when the right approacno is made, a door 
opens to a store of rich and precious treasures 
which the visitor may have for his own. To 
those who can diecern between the true and 
false, there are treasures everywhere, even in 
life’s most unattractive experiences. 


5. A noble Christian man was walking 
some distance to charch when he was over- 
taken by afriend who accosted him with: 
**Good- morning, Mr. Rice, what are you 
reading ?”’ Glancing at the open Bible in 
his hand, he replied: ‘*l1 am reading my 
Father’s will.” ‘“ And what is that?” 
‘* Why, He has bequeathed to me a hundred- 
fold in this life, and in the world to come life 
everiasting.”” What glorious sheaves will be 
garnered by those who are found at last fit 
for the eternal xingdom! 





Ssptember 25 — The Barren Fig Tree. 
Luke 13: 6-9. 


What a choice possession is a noble 
tree — the oak that challenges your ad- 
miration, theshady maple under which 
children gleefully play, the elm whose 
graceful branches overarch the long 
street! How with the changing years 
these great trees become endeared to us! 
Not only now, but all along the centuries 
have trees been regarded with special 
favor. This is particularly true in the 
Orient, where heat is excessive and the 
people live largely out of doors. The 
fig tree, together with the palm and 
olive, have been immensely valuable. 
They are not looked upon so much as 
luxaries as real necessities. In some fa- 
vored localities fruit hangs on the fig 
tree for ten months of the year. The 
first figs are ripe about the last of Jane. 
Because of its rich and abundant fruit- 
age, it was not unusual for a husband- 
man to have a fig tree planted in some 
corner of his vineyard where it would 
receive all the attention and cultivation 
which were given to the vines. Of such 
a tree he had aright to expect large re- 
sults. 

THE FIG TREE. 

1. Asan emblem of the Jewish nation, the 
fig tree is used in the Old Testament. 

2. In this parable of warning, the impend- 
ing doom of the Jews is suggested. 

3. In the three years of seeking fruit some 
interpreters have discovered the three epochs 
of Jewish history — under judges, kings 
and priests. 


4. Under the exemplification of the gen- 
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eral prediction of Christ may be seen the re- 
lation of the chosen people to God; the im- 
minent danger of continuing in the present 
unfruitful condition; the nature and urgen- 
cy of repentance; the relation of Jesus to 
Israel; the gospel plan of salvation; the cer- 
tainty of the final judgment. 


THE VINEYARD. 


1, The vineyard is a symbol of the king- 
dom of God as distinct from the Jewish na- 
tion. 


2. It intimates that God planted Israel in 
the most favored part of His vineyard. 


3. Again and again He came seeking fruit, 
but found none. 


4. Messiah is the vine-dresser. 


5. The three succeeding years of barren- 
ness demonstrated the fig tree’s utterly 
hopeless nature. 


6. In his infinite compassion the vine- 
dresser pleads for mercy as Christ now inter- 
cedes for every sinner. When the ancient 
Romans attacked a city it was customary to 
display a white flag. If the garrison surren- 
dered while this flag was fiying, their lives 
were spared. After atime the black flag was 
hoisted, which meant death to every captive 
taken. For every rebel against God the 
white banner of mercy is today waving. 
The black banner of hopeless despair may 
not be displayed, but permanent impeni- 
tence must result ip permanent woe. How 
earnestly should we plead with the fruitless 
ones to turn to Christ before they are cut 
down and cast into the fire! 


THE FRUIT. 


1. Fruit is an expressive image of man’s 
moral character. 


2. Some people are like tbe cypress tree, 
which is tall and fair to behold, but never 
bears fruit. 


3. The lemon tree continuously sends 
forth new fruit as soon as ripeness causes the 
mature lemons to fall. So should each 
Christian life bear fruit not at some long in- 
tervals, but unceasingly. 


4. Inthis parable God is apparently rep- 
resented as demanding justice, while Christ 
mercifully pleads for a little more time. 
This is the view of old theology. The more 
correct present-day conception is nearer the 
truth. Victor Hugo thus brings it into 
view : On a certain day he beheld an un- 
known woman appearing to float out of a 
cloud. She moved about by means of wings. 
Honey seemed to be on her lips, and 
heaven shone in her eyes. This beautiful 
woman was constantly engaged in pointing 
out the right way to footsore and heart-ach- 
ing travelers. Soon it came the poet’s turn 
to be helped also. *‘ Lo! you have missed 
the way,’’ she gently said. When he drew 
near her he observed that her eye blessed 
whatever she might look upon. Piercing 
was her glance, yet most lovingly mild. So 
charmed was he by her kindness that he fell 
upon his knees in adoration, for he thought 
he recognized her features. She, reading his 
thought, said sadly, ‘“‘ Dost thou too know 
me not? Myson, thou deemest me Mercy; 
not 60, my name is Justice.’”’ Could we but 
see aright, we should find every attribute of 
God equally beautiful and attractive. All 
spring from His infinite love. 


Brockton, Mass. 





No one who knows Mac- 
beth lamp-chimneys will have 
any other — except some deal- 
ers who want their chimneys to 
break. 

Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 
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The W. C. T. U. and the Temple 


HE following official statement has 
been sent out from the press depart- 
ment of the National W. 0. T. U. : -— 


The National Woman’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union is in no way legally bound to the 
Temple or any of its entanglements. It is 
now supposed that most of the Temple trust 
bonds are held by capitalists, as are the 
other Temple bonds. No doubt some of them 
are held by poor people, and it is the desire 
of the National officers to relieve them, as 
far as the funds which have been sent to 
Miss Dow will admit. 

Miss Gordon, who offered the resolution of 
the executive committee favoring giving up 
the Temple, was for twenty-one years Miss 
Willard’sa private secretary and constant 
companion and devoted friend. She more 
than any other knew Miss Willard’s inmost 
thought regarding the Temple and all other 
W.C. T. U. interests. Mrs. L. M. N. Stevens, 
Miss Willard’s successor, was for twenty- 
four years Miss Willard’s constant friend. 
Never a shadow came between their friend- 
ship. Mrs. Stevens’ chief delight in the 
National work seemed always to be t>2 do 
that which would most help Miss Willard. 
When the national constitution was changed 
80 as to provide for a vice- president -at-large, 
to act in place of the president when the 
latter should be prevented from acting, Miss 
Willard nominated Mrs. Stevens, and she 
repeated that nomination each year. When 
Miss Willard was ill in New York, Mrs. 
Stevens was summoned to her side. No one 
conversant with facts can deny that Mies 
Gordon and Mrs. Stevens have acted con- 
scientiously in the Temple matter, and no 
one can ever doubt their love and loyalty to 
Miss Willard. 

The Temple is only an affiliated interest of 
the National Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union. I+ is not an integral part of its work 
as are its forty departments under the heads 
of Organization, Preventive, Educational, 
Evangelistic, Social and Logal. 

The building has never brought in revenue 
to.the Society. On the contrary, more than 
$200,000, mostly from white ribboners, has 
been spent in floating the enterprise; while 
the National W.C. T. U. has paid and is 
paying today regular rent for its offices in 
the Temple and the Central W.C.T. U. ot 
Chicago has paid and is paying today rent 
for Willard Hall in which are held, under 








Health, Voice, Appetite and 
Strength Failed— Completely Re- 


stored by Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 


‘¢ My health failed entirely and paralysis 
stared me inthe face. My limbs were so 
weak that I could scarcely walk, and 
heart trouble was one of my ailments. I 
had no appetite and suffered with consti- 
pation. My voice failed me in the pulpit, 
and life had become a burden to me. I 
began taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla and 
very soon saw a great improvement. In 
the winter I was attacked by the grip 
which left me ina bad condition. I was 
weak and prostrated. I went back to my 
old friend, Hood’s Sarsaparilla. After 
taking a few bottles I felt like a new man, 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla seems to be the thing 
for me, and I find Hood’s Pills the best 
corrector of the liver and stomach.” 
Rev. C. 8. BEAULIEU, Lowellville, Ohio. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Is the One True Blood Purifier. All druggists. 
$1; six for $5. C. I. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


’ * eure all Liver Ills and 
Hood Ss Pills Sick Headache. 25c. 
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the auspices of that Union, the noontide 
meetings. Hence,in having to give up the 
Temple, the W. C. T. U. had nothing to lose 
but much to gain by enlightening the white 
ribboners so that they would understand the 
exact situation, in order that their money, 
representing so much self-sacrifice, should 
be inthe future rightly applied toward the 
building up of our work. 

The action taken by the National Execu- 
tive Committee, July 15, when they voted to 
give up all hope and effort to own the 
Temple, is meeting with the approval of all 
the leading officers and workers. Lady 
Henry Somerset, president, Miss Agnes 
Slack and Miss Anna Gordon, secretaries, 
and Mrs. Sanderson, the general officers of 
the World’s W.C. T. U., all heartily endorse 
the action of the executive committee. At 
the executive meeting in Chicago, as has 
been stated, eighteen were in favor of giving 
up the Temple, and four opposed. Since that 
time all of the absent members of the 
National Exacutive Committee have been 
heard from save fiva, and all of those heard 
from agrze that the committee did right in 
its meeting, July 15. The National superin- 
tendents, so far as heard from, with one 
exception, approve the action of the execu- 
tive,as do also Mrs. J. K. Barney, round- 
the- wcrld-missionary, Mrs. Mary Livermore, 
and Mrs. Hannah J. Ralley, superintendent 
of Peace and Arbitration. 


Hedding Chautauqua 


List Friday the Hedding Chautauqua Summer 
School, Assembly and Biblical Institute closed 
one of the most prosperous seasons in the his- 
tory of the institution. The classes in the depart- 
ments of art, french, music and elocution were 
well sustained, and the numbers in French and 
art considerably in excess of former years. 
Rey. T. A. Dorion instracted twenty-four in 
French, while Mrs. L. A. Bates was taxed to the 
utmost to care for her large class in painting. 
Miss Lawson bad a small class in elocution and 
physical culture, and gave good satisfaction, and 


her recitals were greatly enjoyed. Prof. Conant, ' 


the musica] director, won for himself great 

praise for the successful manner in which he 

conducted the chorus and managed the great 
concerts. The boys’ and girls’ department was 
most successfully conducted by Mrs. Marion 

Danforth. 

The lectures were of a high order and enthusi- 
astically received. The following were the lect- 
urers during the three weeks: Rev. C. W. Dock- 
rill, Rev. Edwin Morrell, Prof. Albert Armstrong, 
Dr. Roland D. Grant, Prof. Frank Roberson, 
Rev. Thomas Tyrie, Rev. W. I. Haven, Hon. John 

| C. Linehan, Mr. A. M. Stickney, Mrs. Anna 
| Christy Fall, and Dean Alfred A. Wright. 

The Biblical Institute lasted four days, and pa- 
pers and lectures were given by Revs. 8S. E. 
Quimby, J. D. Folsom, L. D. Bragg, William 
Warren, C. W. Dockrill, J. E. Robins, C. H. 
Farnsworth, Elwin Hitchcock, A. B. Rowell, 
Lb. C. Babcock, O. 8S. Baketel, C. W. Rowley, and 
Dr. A. A. Wright; the last-named delivered six 
lectures during the week to the great delight and 
edification of all present. Provision had been 
made by the management for free board and 
rooms for the young men of the Conference in 
the courses of study. The Institute was a grand 
success in every respect. 

The Assembly week, with its complete change 
of plans, was greatly appreciated by all on the 
grounds, as was evidenced by the general pat- 
ronage given. Recognition day was unusually in- 
teresting. Dr. Grant gave a masterly address on 
“What isa True Education?” Two persons re- 
ceived diplomas — Mrs. Lizzie M. Young and Mrs. 
Mary Edna Emerson. The rain fell in torrents 
on Friday, G. A. R. day; nevertheless the audi- 
ences were large, especially at the closing grand 
concert that evening. 

The management are to be congratulated upon 
the great success in every respect of the Hed- 





planned and executed by Superintendent C. W. 
Rowley and President J. W. Adams, aided by the 


efficient Ladies’ Auxiliary. 
Titus BENEDICT. 


Rate, Boston to Lake Chautauqua aud 
return via the Fitchburg, $14 20. 


ding Chautauqua program for 1898, which was | 
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THE CONFERENCES 


N. E. SOUTHERN CONFERENCE 


Providence District 

Foxboro. — Methodist Hall has been tho " 
ly renovated, and presents a greatly improved 
appearance. The walls, including the ves: 
and stairway, have been painted in delica ol 
ors. Some time since electric lights wer 
duced. The pastor, Rev. W. F. Geisler, is very 
popular here and has proved himself to be both 
a devoted Christian and a successful w 


tro- 


rker 
He is at this writing absent on a vacation for 
two Sundays, but will preach two or three times 
both Sabbaths during his absence. The meet. 
ings are all well attended. Mr. R. W. Heald ig 
always at his post of duty as class-leader and 
the same faithful Christian worker today that he 
has always been. Faithful and valuable work is 
being done in the Junior League by Miss May 
Leighton, assisted by Miss Edna Smal! as or- 
ganist. Reports from the various departments 
of Kelley Chapter, Epworth League, are very 
encouraging. Several new members have re- 


cently been added and others are proposed, 
It was with sincere regret that the League 


was called upon to accept the resignation of 
George E. Ellis, its president, a highly-esteemed 
young man active in all departments of church 
work. Business affairs called Mr. Ellis to an- 


other part of the State. The secretary was in- 
structed to express to him the regret of the 
League in parting with him as its president. 


George M. Barron was elected to fill the 
vacancy. The League and the Ladies’ Aid Soci- 
ety are planning entertainments to take place 


early in September; the latter propose to givea 
birthday party, preparations for which are now 
in progress. 

Centreville. — Centreville continues to keep up 
its good reputation for supporting our beney- 
olences. The Children’s Day colleciion amount- 
ed to $22. There were only five churches in the 
Conference which gave more than this amount 
last year. The apportionment for the superan- 
nuates was forwarded in June to the treasurer, 
Rev. E. M. Anthony, of Jewett City. On July 3, 
2 persons were received by letter and 3 from pro- 
bation. In the evening, at the close of a patri- 
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eapitariums, etc., and we are now,for the first 
time, advertising them direct to the general 


gIN BUYING A gssrnriinssi 
+ VAPOR BATH utecta or does not 


show you a cut of 
the frame without the covering, you may take 
itfor granted that his “Steel Frame ”’ is a wire 
hoop that rests on the shoulders of the bather. 

Get one that is covered with proper material. 
Insist on seeing a sample of material before or- 
dering. We make our own covering material 
and print it with a handsome “all over” pat- 
tern of Niagara Falis. 

Get one wich a thermometer attachment. 4 
Don’t go it blind — a bath that is too hot or not 4 
hot envugh will be of no benefit to yoa. 

Get one that you can return and have your # 
mney back if not sacisfactory in every way. 

Send for sample of material and interesting 
booklet that wiil tell youallabout Vapor Baths. 

Vapor Baths are an acknowledged household 
necessity. Turki-h, Hot Air, Vapor, Sulpbar, 
or Medicated Baths at home, Sc. Purifies sys- 
tem, produces cleanliness, bealth, strength. 4 
Prevents disease. obesity. Cures Colds, wait 
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otic service, a good collection was taken for the 
Red Cross Society. Miss Margaret E. Todd, su- 
perintendent of the Deaconess Home, Provi- 
dence, for the second time represented her work, 
and a collection of about $23 was taken for this 
worthy cause. Rev. E. W. Goodier, the pastor, 
was until recently the treasurer of the Confer- 
ence Claimants’ fund. He is still receiving 
checks, as the fact that he has resigned and Rev. 
E. M. Anthony, of Jewett City, has been elected 
in his place, has not yet become known to all 
the ministers. 


Portsmouth. — Rev. W. H. Butler and wife were 
tendered recently a very pleasant reception by 
the church and congregation. New singing 
pooks have been placed in the Sunday-school. 
The Epworth League has purchased a mission- 
ary library. Mr. and Mrs. Butler had the pleas- 
ure of receiving a donation party recently. 


Brockton, South Street. — At the Lake View As- 
sembly a petition to President McKinley to 
abolish the canteen sale of liquors around the 
army camps was started by Rev. O. W. Scott of 
this church,and Rev. Alfred Noon, secretary of 
Massachusetts Total Abstinence Society. The pe- 
tition was largely signed, over 125 names be- 
ing received before noon Tuesday. Mr. Scott led 
the morning prayer-meeting on Tuesday, and as 
the subject was “ The Nation,” a very interesting 
hour was enjoyed. A large audience was pres- 
ent. At the annual alumni banquet of the C. L. 
8. C. Mr. Scott spoke to the toast “‘ First Impres- 
sions,’ it beimg his first visit to the Assembly, 
although he had studied the course for two years. 
Mr. Scott is a graceful speaker, and, as usual, 
made a fine impression. 


Providence, Trinity Union Church.— Rev. A. J. 
Coultas and family are at their summer cottage 
on Jolly Island, Lake Winnepesaukee, N. H. On 
their return to Providence they will enter another 
parsonage which has been prepared during their 
absence. There will be no other tenant, and the 
house will be furnished in a first-class manner. 


Newport, First Church. — Rev. J. H. Allen and 
wife spent a part of their vacation at Melvin, 
N.H. 


New Tabernacle. — At the suggestion of Rev. 
0.8. Davis, of Providence, the Jolly Island Asso- 
ciation have erected rustic seats and a pulpit in 
adelightful grove on the island. The dedicatory 
service was held Sunday, August 21. There were 
62 persons present. The advantage of this place 
over the cottages for large services was very 
marked, and every one commended the change. 
Rev. C. 8S. Davis, by request, offered the prayer 
of dedication. KaRL. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE CONFERENCE 


Concord District 


Weirs Camp-Meeting. — August 15-20, 1898, will 
long be remembered by many people. It was the 
annual camp-meeting, and was truly a great 
spiritual feast. Many who have been present at 
every meeting for the past twenty or twenty-five 
years pronounce it the best one they have ever 


attended. It opened on a high key Monday after- | 


noon, and never dropped to a lower one all the 
week. Three were converted Monday night, and 
thus the work went on until Friday afternoon 
and evening, when some half-dozen were saved. 
It had been going with great momentum ali the 
week. About thirty-five of the preacaoers of 
Concord District were present, most of whom 
remained all the week. In addition to these, 
Several others were present, so that the list 
would aggregate nearly forty-five. The following 
preached in the order named: Revs. J. H. Emer- 
son, W. T. Carter, Dr. H. C. McBride of New 
York, M. W. Borthwick of Manchester, J.,E. 
Robins, J. D. LeGro, W. M. Cleveland, A. J. 
Hough of Vermont, Thomas Whiteside, C. O. 
Judkins of Vermont, E. E. Reynolds and A. L. 
Smith. The sermons were well timed, and each 
One seemed to fit in its place. The altar services 
were seasons of great heart-searching and power. 
The evening meetings in the society nouses were 
the intreochments where work was done at short 
range. They were times of great victory. The 
children’s meetings, in charge of Mrs. Nellie B. 
Morse, of Lancaster, were largely attended and 
Were blessed to the help of many. The services 
of the Laconia house for the promotion of holi- 
ness, led by Rev. A. L. Smith, were seasons in 
which many were helped in their spiritual life. 
A feature that was very profitable, that filled the 
Concord house with earnest listeners, and is 
€agerly sought for again, was the addresses at 
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8.30 each morning by Dr. D. C. Knowles on the 
evidences of Christianity. They were not a 
recitation-room lesson, but were put in popular 
style so that all could understand and appreciate 
them. The audiences increased each morning. 
The addresses were what we would expect them 
to be — of a high order both intellectually and 
spiritually —and did great good. The people 
need head knowledge as well as heart. The mis- 
sionary services were addressed by Miss Clara 
Cushman for the Foreign, and Mrs. F. V. Chap- 
man for the Home, Society. Rev. A. L. Smith not 
only presided at the organ with his usual ability, 
but led the choir as well. The singing — solo, 
duet, quartet and chorus — was excellent. 

The congregations were much larger than one 
year ugo,and the order was perfect. It could 
not have been better in any house of worship. 
The fact that in the hotels there were card-play- 
ing and dancing did not in any way affect the 
interest of those who had come for the meetings. 
We would not have known but that we were in 
the wilderness, far away from the dress parade of 
social life. We are glad to state that God is still 
at the Weirs, and salvation may be had there by 
any penitent and believing soul. 

The Camp-meeting Association plan to make 
some improvements about the auditorium and 
some of the streets. By next season the electric 
cars are to be there, coming from Laconia, and 
probably electric lights. The Association must 
keep pace with the improvements. ; 


District Stewards.— Most of this august body 
were conspicuous by their absence. Some of 
them will complain that the claim of the presid- 
ing elder is too high, but if they wanted any 
change they should have been there to have 
asked for it. Those present did the best they 
could with the light they had. 


West Thornton.— Congregations are very good 
here. Three prayer-meetings a week are held in 
different parts of the town and are well attended. 
When the pastor, Rev. A. P. Reynolds, and his 
wife returned from the Weirs camp-meeting, 
they found their house had been invaded by 
some of the people and the dining table filled 
with a supply of food that would last them 
for many days. That is the way these people 
treat a minister. The pastor is planning fora 
revival campaign. 


Elisworth.— This is pars of Mr. Reynolds’ 
parish. On Saturday, after his return from 
camp-meeting, he drove over here to prepare for 
several baptisms by immersion that were to 
occur onthe Sabbath. It required almost fifty 
miles of driving by the time he reached home. 
Sunday brought acrowd of two hundred to the 
water, when four were baptized. Most of these 
returned to the church, which was filled with 
people. Four were admitted to full membership, 
and the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper was 
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administered. Sixty people are often present for 
a Thursday night prayer-meeting. 


Personals.— Rev. J. L. Felt was detained from 
the camp-meeting, where he was to preach, by 
the funera) of one of his members. 

Rev. W. C. Bartlett was called home 
death of one of his congregation. 

Rev. J. H. Emerson could only remain long 
enough to preach the opening sermon, on ac- 
count of the illness of his wife, who was not so 
well as she had been, causing them to return 
from their vacation sooner than they intended. 

Rev. Elihu Snow is reported as considerably 
improved. His pulpit, which has been supplied 
by different brethren for over three months, will 
be cared for a little longer, as follows: August 
28, Rev. A. L. Smith; Sept. 4, Dr. D. C. Knowles; 
Sept. 11, Rev. C. U. Dunning; Sept. 18, Rev. W. C. 
Bartlett. It is hoped that by that time Mr. 
Suow will be ready for service. 


by the 


North Monroe,— Four have been received into 
full connection. All the interests are being 
carefully looked efter by the pastor, Rev. I. C. 
Brown. B. 


MAINE CONFERENCE 
Lewiston District 


Empire Grove Camp-meeting.— The cam p-meet- 
ing at Empire Grove, East Poland, which closed 
Aug. 21, was a season of unusual interest. Mon- 
day, Aug. 15, was observed as Temperance day, 
the exercises being under the direction of Mrs. 
H.C. Munson of the W.C. T. U. The preaching 
during the week was of a high average of excel- 
lence. Rev. Messrs. Hannaford, Hamilton, South- 
ard, Bean, Terhune, Parsons, Craig, Lewis, Rich, 
Leitch, Wilson, Williams, and Brooks, of Lewis- 
ton District, W. F. Berry of Congress St., Port- 
land, and C. H. Stackpole, of New England Con- 
ference, were the preachers. Presiding Elder 
Corey had general supervision. Miss Clara M. 
Cushman gave an excellent address Thursday 
under the auspices of the camp-meeting auxiliary 
of the W. F. M. Society, and Mrs. Jennie Fowler 
Willing performed a like service Friday for the 
W. H. M. Society. The singing was ably con- 
ducted by Rev. H. L. Williams, of Lisbon. Sev- 
eral persons professed conversion and many be- 
lieverg sought heart purity. Sunday was the 
great day of the feast. Meetings were held from 
9 o’clock in the morning until 10 o’clock at night, 
with only brief intervals for dinner and supper, 
and were attended by hundreds of attentive 
hearers and earnest participants. The directors 
are enabled to liquidate one-half of the #400 debt 
of the Association. An indication of increasing 
interest and prosperity is found in the sale of 
about a dozen tents and cottages to parties who 
intend to make Empire Grove their future camp- 
meeting home. The general verdict seems to be 
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that not for years has Empire Grove seen ay 
better cam p- meeting. 


Naples. — At Larrabee school-house, Sunday, | 
Aug. 7, fourteen persons were baptized by the 
pastor, Rev. H. A. Peare; and a week later, at 
Sandy Beach,4 more were baptized by immer- 
sion. These candidates are the fruit of the re- | 
vival interest of last winter. | 


Brunswick. — The quarterly conference gives 
practical emphasis to its appreciation of the 
pastor by voting him an unsolicited increase in 
salary. 


Lewiston District Association. — The next meet- 
ing of Lewiston District Association will be held 
at Lisbon, Oct. 24-26. An excellent program is | 
preparing. Mrs. Jennie Fowler Willing is ex- 
pected to be present and will address the Asso- 
ciation Monday and Tuesday evenings. It is 
proposed to share traveling expenses of the mem- ' 
bers of the Association equally —a brotherly 
arrangement surely. Let him that is afar off, 
therefore, come; and let not him whois near stay 
away! Three or four important documents will 
be sent to each pastor about the time this notice 
is in print. Let the several interests to which 
attention is thus called receive the careful atten- 
tion of every pastor and his officials. JUNIOR. 


NEW ENGLAND GONFERENCE 


Sterling Camp-meeting. — The camp-meeting at 
Sterling, in charge of Dr. G. F. Eaton, presiding 
elder of North District, began the most spiritual 
and in many respects encouraging session for 
many years, Monday, Aug. 22,at 10 4. mM. Rev. 
F. B. Harvey, of Graniteville, assumed charge of 
the chorus choir, with Oliver Arnold, Jr., as 
organist. The following list of speakers in the 
order of services, which closed Friday evening, 
Aug. 26, has not been surpassed for a long time, 
in respect to earnest, direct presentation of di- 
vine truth, attended by the ‘ demonstration of 
the Spirit and of power.” Rev. C. R. Sherman, 
of Townsend, ‘“ Personal Influence,’ John 
1: 35-47; Rev. H. H. Paine, of Worcester, ‘‘ The 
Christian Life —a Life of Consecration,’ Rom. 
12:1; Rev. J. W. Fulton, of Ware, ‘“‘ Ready for 
Service,” Rom. 1: 15; Rev. B. F. Kingsley, of West 
Fitchburg, ‘‘ Ambassadors of Christ,’’ 2 Cor. 5: 20; 
Rev. Elias Hodge, of Waltham, “ Going Straight 
Forward,” Ezek. 1: 12; Rev. G. M. Smiley, of Mil- 
ford, “ The Glory of God,” Exod. 33: 18; Rev. J. F. 


Allen, of Leominster, ‘‘ Lessons from Paul’s 
Shipwreck,’’ Acts 20:7; Rev. G. H. Spencer, of 
Newton Centre, ‘‘ Love,” John 13: 34-35; Rev. 


J. W. Higgins, of Lowell, ‘* Refuge in God,’’ Psa. 
46: 7-11; Dr. C. A. Crane, of East Boston, “ The 
Kingship of Christ,’ Rev. 19: 16; Rev. W. T. Per- 
rin, of Boston, ‘** Loyalty to Christ,’ Matt. 21: 9; 
Rev. L. W. Staples, of Lowell, “ Entering the 
Ark,” Gen. 7:1; Rev. Franklin Hamilton, of 
Newtonville, ‘‘ Endurance through Faith,’’ Heb. 
2:27; Rev. W. G. Richardson, of Fitchburg, 
“The Image of Christ,’’ 2 Cor. 8: 18; Rev. A. P. 
Sharp, of Marlboro, “ Responsibilities of the 
Hour,” 2 Pet. 3: 11. A series of lectures on “ How 
to Possess a Radiant Christian Life,” were given 
by Dr. James Mudge in Waltham House at 8 a. m. 
each day and were largely attended and proved 
very instructive and helpful to all. 

The altar services increased in interest and 
power during the week, resulting in the deepen- 
ing and enriching of the spiritual life. The 
prompt and enthusiastic participation in these 
after-meetings by both clergy and laity, under the 
wise and sympathetic leadership of the presid- 
ing elder, greatly emphasized the faithful and 
able pulpit efforts. A spirit of sweet and tender 
helpfulness characterized every service, result- 
ing in the conversion of sinners, the reclaiming 
of backsliders, and the sanctification and edifi- 
cation of believers. The meetings in the League 
House under the auspices of the Sterling League 
and in the society houses were well attended and 
seusons of refreshing. Special mention should 
be made of the large Lowell delegation represent- 
ing four churches, and by the quality as well as 
quantity of their meetings old-time power was 
enjoyed. The léve-feast on Friday morning at's 
o'clock, in charge of Dr. James Mudge, of Natick, 
was a service that will long be remembered. The 
140 testimonies included many old-timers, among 
them being *‘ Mother” Kelly of Worcester who 
has attended more than forty consecutive camp- 
meetings. The conference of preachers with Dr. 
Alfred Noon of Boston concerning the temper- 
ance question was suggestive of increased hostil- 
ity to the saloon power. 

The financial interests of the Sterling Associa- 
tion have been wisely administered by the inde- 
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fatigable president, Mr. A. B. F. Kinney, of 
Worcester, assisted by the faithful treasurer, 
Mr. 8. S. Russell. and an able board of directors. 
The children’s meetings were in charge of Mrs. 
F. B. Harvey, who found the place of meeting too 
sma for the number who desired to profit by her 
winsome and helpful leadership. 

The annual meeting of the Woman’s Foreign 
Missionary Society was held Thursday at 1 P. m., 


| 


and was incharge of Mrs. Lucie F. Harrison, of | 


Worcester. The meeting was addressed by Jose- 
phine O. Paine, of Korea. 

This historic camp-ground, where meetings 
were held near three trees in 1852, that were vis- 
ited by several persons this year who were pres- 
ent forty-six years ago, is increasing in popu- 
larity. A large number of convenient and com- 
modious houses encircle the familiar auditorium. 
The heaith-giving facilities for summer recrea- 
tion of grove and lake attract more each year, 
and the beautiful Christlike spirit and pente- 
costal baptisms of this year’s meetings prophesy 
a period of great prosperity. Old-time methods 
and old-time power, with wise adaptations to 
modern life and conditions, will make old Ster- 
ling a Jerusalem for many followers of John 
Wesley within the boundary of the North, South 
and West Districts. The presence of a large 
number of consecrated, devoted young people 
who were constant in attendance upon the 
preaching and prayer services, added much to 
the success of the present year. Astrong, well- 
drilled, intelligent and spiritual force of Ep- 
worth Leaguers are cOnspicuous factors in mak- 
ing Sterling camp-ground a battle-ground for 
God and humanity. We expect to hear of gra- 
cious revivals all over the districts represented. 

A. M. O. 





Asbury Grove Camp-meeting.—The Asbury 
Grove camp-meeting has been blessed this year 
with good and bad weather and with preaching al- 
together good. Many of the sermons were master- 
pieces in style, thought, eloquence and spiritual 
power, and no sermon failed to instruct and give 
impulse toward a high and noble life. Without 
mental reservation, we say the average excellence 
of the sermons was very high, and it will be diffi- 
cult to reach the same mark next year. The 
preachers were: Revs. J.H. Mansfield, D. D.,G. H. 
Spencer, H. H. French, D. D.,G. 8. Butters, C. A. 
Crane, D. D., M. C. B. Mason, D. D, E. H. 
Hughes, F. K. Stratton,D. D., Jerome Wood, M. B. 
Chapman, D. D., C. M. Hall, G. H. Perkins, N. T. 
Whitaker, D. D., T. C. Watkins, D. D., W. N. 
Richardson, J. W. Johnston, D. D., F. E. E. 
Hamilton, and L. B. Bates, D. D. 

Tuesday was Epworth League day, and 
Wednesday Missionary day. The afternoon 
services of this day were directed by the Wom- 
an’s Home and Foreign Missionary Societies, 
and addresses were given by Miss Glover and 
Rev. M. C. B. Mason, D. D. Monday, the closing 
day, was in charge of the Student Volunteers, 
and addresses were made by Misses Whittier, 
Wallace and Upham, and by Rev. E. B. Lavalette, 
Rev. F. F. Fitch, and Rev. F. H. Knight. 

Dr. ‘vhorndike directed the services with skill 
and devotion; few will know how earnestly he 
worked and prayed for the highest success to 
crown the week. There were not many conver- 
sions, but enough to make joy in heaven several 
times. Without comparison with other years or 
other times, the attendance was good enough to 
give every speaker a large congregation, and on 
Sunday a great company of people filled ali the 
seats, stood at the end of every aisle, and surged 
around the circle bounded by the society houses, 
while thousands were present on the grounds 
who evidenced no great desire to hear sermons; 
but many of the indifferent ones heard the Gospel 
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through the efforts of Evangelist Ralph Gillam, 
who preached to those outside the gate. Noone 
who attended and studied this camp-meeting can 
reasonably say that the day of camp-meetings is 
past. It is true that the majority of those pres- 
ent during the week were church members, bat 
they were needing just the help that such a se- 
ries of meetings may give; and if all the sinners 
who visited the camp-ground had been con- 
verted, more people would have been reached 
than were ever saved at any camp-meeting of 
which we have read. J. P. K. 


Rear Admiral Schley, who visited Wash- 
ington on Friday of last week, received an 
ovation when he reached the city. In an in- 
terview he is reported to have said: “ Forty- 
eight hours previous to the morning of the 
3a I felt that the crisis was close at hand, 
and that Admiral Cervera would be com- 
pelled to make a stand, conseyusntly a closer 
watch was ordered on the ‘ Brooklyn’ for 
night andday. So careful was our watch 
kept that the Spaniards could not put a 
shovelfai of coal into their furnaces without 
the rings of smoke coming out of their fun- 
nels being seen by os watch. The story 
that Cervera took us by surprise is all bosh. 
Fully thirty minutes before the Admiral’s 
flagship was seen steaming out of the chap- 
nel great clouds of black smoke were seen 
rising from his fleet over the hills. The deck 
officers reported the fact to ms, and I imme- 
diately suspected that the Spaniards were 
going to make a dash to escape. I ordered 
general quarters sounded, and when the fiug- 
ship poked her nose out, every man was at 
his post, and almost instantly our gunners’ 
deadiy work had commenced.”’ 


Memorandum — Saratoga Fioral Fete, Sept. 
6— Most magnificent event in 1897 — Go 
again 98 — Low excursion rates and fast serv- 
ice via F. R. R. — Bay tickets that way 
SURE. 
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Claremont Junction Summer School 


The first meeting of the Claremont Junction 
Summer School was held on the camp-ground, 
Aug. 15-20, opening Monday evening with a lect- 
ure by Rev. Dr. T. C. Watkins, of Lynn, who took 
his audience for a“* Ramble among the Rockies.” 
By a series of vivid word-pictures the speaker 
presented to his appreciative listeners scenes of 
grandeur in the “‘ Mother of Mountains.” It was 
the unanimous opinion of those present that the 
lecture was one of great interest. 

The mornings of the week were devoted to 
methods of work and to general literature. Un- 
der the former, discussions were had in regard 
to reading circles, how best to conduct them, 
social opportunities for Christian work among 
young people, personal influence, church papers, 
and how to conduct a prayer-meeting. The social 
hour, under the charge of Mrs. J. M. Durrell, of 
Nashua, was one of special helpfulness, several 
of the young people adding to the interest by 
giving suggestions as to how the young can aid 
the church in asocial way. The discussion of 
church papers elicited warm words of commen- 
dation for Z1on’s HERALD and the advocacy of 
increasing its circulation, not only for the pur- 
pose of a more intelligent comprehension of 
affairs, but as a means of evangelization, one 
pastor claiming that the greatly increased at- 
tendance at his prayer-meetings was due to the 
influence of Z1on’s HERALD. 

The committee in charge were especially fortu- 
nate in their choice of lecturers. The address of 
Rev. James Alexander, of Newport, N. H., on the 
recent Scottish novelists was rendered doubly in- 
teresting by the fact that Mr. Alexander’s early 
home was in the vicinity of Thrums, so that 
every scene in Barrie’s novel was very real to 
him, and right well did he interpret the thought 
of the author to his hearers. Prof. Guild, presi- 
dent of Colby Academy, gave a scholarly paper 
on Whittier, his love for the author, like that of 
Mr. Alexander’s, being intensified by the fact 
that his childhood home was adjoining the Whit- 
tier homestead. Mrs. Durrell’s paper on Tenny- 
son,and Mrs. C. O. Judkins’ on Browning were 
excellent, and cannot fail to awaken a greater 
enthusiasm for the writings of these poets. 

Tuesday evening a male quartet, assisted by 
Rev. C. O. Judkins as reader, gave a concert. 
Wednesday evening Dr. J. M. Durrell, of 
Nashua, delivered a stirring address on “ The 
March of the American Republic.” Rev. J. E. 
Robins, of Dover, reviewed the history of the 
Anglo-Saxon, and Rev. Stowell L. Bryant, of 
Washington, D. C., closed the series of evening 
lectures by an address on “ Savyonarola ’”’ — one 
of the finest addresses of the week, with the pos- 
sible exception of Mr. Bryant’s lecture on the 
“ Ministry of Poetry,” given Saturday morning. 
It is safe to say that he will always receive a 
warm welcome at the Claremont camp-ground. 

A degree of interest in the Summer School 
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Read What CUTICURA REMEDIES 
Have Done for Skin-Tortured Babies. 
My little sister had cow-pox. She suffered 
terribly. Tried everything, no good. Scabs 
came off with her clothes, she was raw all over. 
CuTicuRA Soap cured her in three weeks. 
Mrs. ELIZA ROYE, 1219 4th St., Wash., D. C. 
Our little boy had Eczema in the most hor- 
rible state. His face was full of scabs, and 
parts of the flesh were raw. We used CvurTI- 
CURA Soap and CuTIcuRA (ointment), and 
in one week he was as good as ever. 
Mrs. J. C. FREESE, 360 So. ist St., Brooklyn. 
I noticed a very red roughness on my boy’s 
face. Doctors did no good. After using one 
box and a half of CuTicuRA (ointment) and 
CuTicurA Soap, he is entirely cured. 
Mrs. W. G. LOVE, 1913 Wilder St., Phila., Pa. 


MOTHER To know thata warm bath with Corr 
cura Soar. anda single anointing with 

Curicura, purest of emollient skin cures, will afford in- 

stant relief, permit rest and sleep. and point to a speedy 

cure, and not to use them is to fai! in your duty. 

Sold throughout the world. Porter D. & C.Corp., Sole 

Props., Boston. Ali About Baby's Skin, Scalp & Hair, free 
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‘and W. D. Woodward, of Cataumet, ars'sted 
| in the service. 


| the W. H. M. 8S. was a decided success. 


ZION’S HERALD 


which not even the promoters of the project an- 
ticipated has been manifested, and the prospect 
for a flourishing school seems assured. Already 
a goodly number have joined the association, and 
it is expected that many more will. Let the pas- 
tors help forward this new movement. The offi- 
cers elected for the coming year are: President, 
Rev. H. D. Deetz, Newport, N.H.; vice-president, 
Rev. James Cairns, Claremont, N. H.; secretary, 
Rev. E. 8S. Tasker, Sunapee, N. H.; treasurer, 
Rev. H. G. McGlauflin, Brownsville, Vt. 
Mrs. A. H. Wess. 

When arranging your summer tour, re- 
member that the Adirondacks contain every- 
thing to make your vacation a success. At 
260 Washington St., Boston, you can obtain 
all kinds of information about this favored 
region. 


The Preacher Behind His Subject 


LARGE audience greeted Rev. 8. F. 
Upham, D.D., at Cottage Uity, on 
Sunday, Aug. 28. His sermon on the “ Su- 
pernatural in the Conversion of St. Paul ”’ 
was intensely interesting, as he brought 
vividly before us the personality of that hero, 
scholar, statesman, Christian, Sav! of Tarsus 
or Paul the servant of Christ. Feariess, not 
counting life dear to him, he could face 
royalty with the boldness of an Elijah facing 
Ahab. He could meet on their own ground 
the finest scholars of the age. He would 
gladly live to preach the Gospel of the Naza- 
rene, or was equally ready to die at any mo- 
ment, for “to depart was far better.”’ The 
charm, to us, of the sermon was that we saw 
St. Paul on the platform moving before vs, 
the grand old man of the first century. The 
speaker was not seen, even in the most dra- 
matic passages. 

In this respect Dr. Upham was in striking 
contrast with another D. D. heard by us in 
our vacation, in a distant place. He was 
dramatic in the extreme in describing a 
brilliant ecene from the Old Testament, and 
his gestures were like the display of small 
fireworks. With all charity, it looked to us 
as if the main otject of the sermon was to 
call attention to himself and his histrionic 
power. We laymen like to see dignity and 
reverence in the pulpit, and when, as in an- 
other case thie summer, a minister preaching, 
not to his own people, and entirely neutraliz- 
ing the effect of the impressive and solemn 
morning sermon by another man, in keeping 
his audience laughing nearly through the 
discourse, was a miserable parody on preach- 
ing and a grief to every true disciple of our 
Lord present. 8. E. B. 


— Bishop Hurst and family, who have been 
spending a part of the summer in Marion, 
have returned to Washington. 


— Rev. David Gregg, D. D., of Brooklyn,, 
preached in the Methodist chapel at Monu- 
ment Beach on Sunday, before a congregation 
that filled the commodious audience: room to 
overflowing. Revs. R. E. Schuh, of Bourne, 





HOME MISSION NOTES | 

—— The West Virginia Conference Wom- 
an’s Home Missionary Society was organ- 
ized recently at Mt. Lake Park, Md., with an 
« xcellent corps of officers. | 

— Mountain Lake Park anniversary of | 

Prof. 
Henrietta Bancroft gave two stirring ad- 
dresses, Mrs. C. L. Roach spoke on desconess 
work and Alaseka,and other lines of work 
were presented by different speakers. 

—— The concert study for September in 
auxiliaries of the W. H.M.S.is on White 
Work in the South. Send six cents to Miss 
Van Marter, 150 Fifth Ave., New York city, 
for helps —an admirable type-written paper 
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on * Mountain Whites,” “ Cindy’s Chance,” 
an excellent leaflet (3 cents), and “ Pearls, 
Pearls, Where?” a fine leaflet packed with 
information. 


—— Miss Henrietta A. Bancroft, professor 
and preceptress at Albion College, Mich., is 
giving a year’s service to the W. H. M. 8. as 
its field secretary. Miss Bancroft is a grad- 
uate of Michigan University, and has taken 
post-graduate work in England and in Ger- 
many. 


No other preparation has ever done so many peo- 
ple so much good as Hood's Sarsaparilia, America’s 
greatest medicine. 


CHURCH REGISTER 


HERALD CALENDAR 

Groveton Camp-meeting, Aug. 29-Sept. 
Rockland Dist. Camp-meeting at Noble- 

boro, Me., Aug. 29-Sept. 
Kearsarge Camp-meeting at Wil- 

mot, N. H., 
Machias Camp- meeting, 
Allen Camp-meeting at Strong, Me., 





w 


w 


~ 


Aug. 29-Sept. 
Aug. 29-Sept 
Aug. 29-S8ept. 


-~o 





MARRIAGES 





MOORE — WILLIAMS — In Dorchester, Mass., Aug. 
23, at the home of the bride’s parents, by Rev, Seth 
©. Oary, George D. Moore and Lilly May Williams, 
both of Boston. 


FORD — MOODY — In Whitefield, Me.,at the resi- 
dence of the bride’s parents, by Rev. 0. W. Lowell, 
Lore H. Ford and Alice M. Moody, both of White- 
field. 





EPWO!TH LEAGUE CONVENTION. — The meet- 
ing of the Leagues of the Upper Cape sub-district 
will be held Monday, Sept. 5,at Franklin Hall, Buz- 
zard’s Bay, beginning at 9.30a.m. A fine program 
has been prepared, among the speakers being Geo. 
W. Penniman, Esq., of Fall River, Rev. George A. 
Grant, of Middleboro, and Rev. George 8. Butters, of 
Somerville. Let every chapter send as many dele- 
gates as possible. H. L. CHIPMAN. 


If You Lack Energy 
Take Horeford’s Acid Phosphate. 


It vitalizes the nerves, helps digestion, feeds the 
brain, makes life worth living. It is a medicine, a 
food, and a deiicious beverage. 


The 

Saratoga Limited 
via the 

Fitchburg Railroad 
leaves 

Boston 


t 9.30 a. m. 
Through 
Parlor Cars. 
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OBITUARIES 





“ Soon and forever! ”’ 

Such promise our trust, 

Through ashes to ashes 
And dust unto dust, — 

Soon and forever 
Our union shall be 

Mace pertect, our glorious 
Redeemer, in Thee. 

W hen the sins and the sorrows 
Ot time shall be o’er, 

lts pangs and its partings 
Remembered no more, 

W hen life cannot fail, 
And when death cannot sever, 

Coristians with Christ shall be 
Soon and forever. 


Soon and forever 
Tne breaking of day 

Shall drive ail the night-clouds 
Of sorrow away. 

Soon and for.ver 
We’ll see as we're seen, 

And learn the deep meaning 
Of things that nave been; 

When figntings without us, 
And fears trum witnin, 

Shail weary no more 
In the wariare of ein; 

W here tears, and where fears, 
And where death shail be never, 

Christians witn Unrist snail be 
Soon and forever. 


—J. S. B. Monsell, 





Plummer, — Patience Chandler Beale 
Piuammer, widow of Benjamin Piummer, 
and daughter of the late key. Oliver Beale, 
was born in Pownal (now Freeport), Maine, 
a 16, 1813, and died in Bangor, May 29, 


in her thirteenth year she was converted 
at a Camp- meeting on Kent’s Hill, Readfield, 
receiving from tne Holy Spirit witness so 
clear as to moid and comior. ail the remain- 
ing years of her eigaty-tive of life. She 
received intelligent home training, and 
made faithiul use of such opportunities for 
school cuiture as her parents and the times 
could provide. She studied at Hampden 
Academy, Kent’s Hill Seminary, and at select 
schools o: Augusta, Winning toe admiration 
and esteem of her teacners,among whom 
were Merritt Caldwell, Wiliiam H. Allen, 
Daniel R. Goodwin, and Henry Wadsworth 
Longteliow. 

W ben nineteen years of age, at her father’s 
home in Augusta, January 1, 1833, she was 
married to benjamin Piummer, Jr., an en- 
terprising youug business man of Bangor. 
Rev. Mijjan K. Crooxer performed tne cere- 
mony. io Bangor she spent nearly all her 
subsequent years. Mr. Plummer died in 
great peace, April 2, 1867. To them were 
born taree sops and one daughter: Wilbur 
Fisk, who died when eleven months oid; 
Ouiver Beale and Watson Emory, long asso- 
ciated with their father in business, and 
now dead; Mary Locke, wile of Captain 
Mark L. Potter, of the Borough of Brooklyn, 
New York city. To Mrs. Potter has been 
granted the inestimabie privilege of much 
companionship with her motner in her 
healto, and of ministering to her with un- 
remitting devotion during all the years of 
illness. 

Mrs. Plummer was richly endowed by 
nature,and torough her long lite, by travel, 
reading and experience, added to her inher- 
itances. Her uome was one of abounding 
hospitality. She was an efficient factor tor 
good in the city of Bangor tor many years, 
being infiuentiai in philanthropic, retorma- 
tory and religious work. Her engaging 
manouers, effective zeal and inspiriting cheer- 
fulness contributed largely in founding and 
maintaining the Bangor Uhildren’s Home, 
the O.d Ladies’ Home, and in the work of 
the Cnristian Commission during the Civil 
War. Sune early identified herself with tem- 
perance movements, being the first presiaent 
of the Woman’s iemperance Crusade, and 
later of the Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union, and a delegate to the International 
Temperance Convention in Philadelphia. 

To the church of which she was a member 
seventy-two years sne gave her heart’s loyal 
love and devotion. Io the home of which 
she was the giadiy-acknowledged and 
queenly bead she gave the great wealth of 
ner affluent Nvart aud ile in service so un- 
remitting aod seil-forgetful as to impel ner 
children and her Chiiaren’s children to rise 
in her presence and cail her blessed. The 
unusualiy beautiful reiations existing be- 
tween Mrs. Piummer and her sister, Mrs. 
Lucinda Lake Beale Witners, were littie dis- 
turbed by separations duriug their louvug 
lives, which was a subject of great thankiul- 
ness tothem. in deata they were vot divid- 
ed. for Mrs. Withers, herself very ill, dia not 
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realize that her noble sister bad been trans- 
lated, and followed her to the skies, July 29. 

During the last ten years Mrs. Plummer 
was increasingly feeble through paralysis, 
for years unable to hold paper or book, or 
use a pen,and for much of the time a suf- 
ferer through exhaustion or severe pain. 
Mier mind retained its power,and sbe kept 
fully advised of current history in church 
and state by the reading to her of her 
friends or attendants, by whose assistance 
she also conducted a considerable and most 
sweet and brilliant correspondence. Her 
heart uninterruptedly acquired heavenli- 
ness, all wearisome days ana nights appoint- 
ed unto her tending to refine and beautify 
her soul. 

With the going of these rare spirits, the 
immediate family of Rev. Oliver Beale ends 
on the earth. They all lived in the faith of 
Jesus Christ,and left the world in the tri- 
umphs of His grace. M. ©. B. 





Richardson. — Charles O. Richardson 
was born in Hillshoro, N.H., Sept. 26, 1833, 
and died in Worcester, July 6, 1898. 

At the age of sixteen Mr. Kicnardson left 
his boyhood’s home and went to the city of 
Boston. Later he became identified with 
the paving business, and eventually came to 
large business interests, being at the time of 
his death treasurer of the Worcester Con- 
struction Oo. and adirector in the Boston 
Paving Co. Although business cares took 
up the most of his time, he made opportuni- 
ties to devote himself to many social and re- 
ligious activities. He was a member of the 
Worcester County Commandery, Boston Con- 
sistory, Quinsigamond Lodge I. O. O. F., 
Royal Arcanum, Blake Lodge K. of P., Amer- 
ican Mechanics, honorary member of the 
Wellington Rifles, and a member of the Me- 
chanuic Hal) Association. 

Mr. Richardson was a most loyal member 
of the Laurel St. Methodist Episcopal 
Church, and leaves a iarge place in the hearts 
of the peopie. He was president of the board 
of trustees, and bad served many years as 
treasurer and Sunday-school superintend- 
ent. He was ready at all times with his 
counsel, his prayers, and his money, to help 
on every department of church work. He 
was the pastor’s counselor and friend, and, 
in association with Rev. Alonzo Sanderson 
and A. Bb. F. Kinney, ne helped to guide the 
work of the City Missionary and Church Ex- 
tension Society. Hie gifts of helpfrom time 
to time were carefully and wisely bestowed, 
never with ostentation. The needy never 
went from his presence in want. He nandled 
large business contracts, always with the 
contidence of his fellows. In his benefac- 
tions to the church and the benevolences he 
was most generous, and several of our schools 
and colleges were nelped by him. 

Mr. Richardson leaves a wife, Mrs. Mary 
E. Richardson, two sone in this city — Cnas. 
A. and Morton O. — and one daughter, Mrs. 
George A. Loud, of this city. 

Funeral services were held from his late 
residence, Woodlawn St., conducted by his 
pastor, Rev. Harvey H. Paine, assisted by 
former pastors, Rev. Alonzo Sanderson ard 
Rev. George W. Mansfield, and a delegation 
from Worcester Oounty Commandery 
Knights’ Tempiar. His work is done. The 
record is made on high. H. H. P. 


Funeral of Mary Hastings 


HE funeral of Miss Mary Hastings, on 
Tuesday afternoon, Aug. 16, at Pachu- 
ca, was quits impreesive. Services were held 
in the Methodist church under the direction 
of Rev. Dr. John W. Butler, and participat- 
ed in by Rev. Geo. E. Allan, the Englisn pas- 
tor, Rev. J. M. Euroza, the native presiding 
elder, Rev. E. W. Adam, the native pastor, 
and Revs. H. A. Bassett and P. F. Valderra- 
ma, of Mexico. The platform was occupied 
not merely by the ministry, but by six la- 
dies, Miss Loyd, Miss Limberger, and four 
teachers of the school. 
The church was crowded to suffocation 
and hundreds of people were unable to gain 
admittance. Miss Hastings was very popu- 


lar in Pachuca. She was charitable to a 


fault, so rnuch so that she died comparative- 


ly poor. Her money freely flowed for the 


education of children, and many an orphan 
remembers her unostentatious kindness. 
Her one ambition seemed to be properly to 
educate the young who came under her con- 
trol; she was an ideal educator, patient, re- 
sourceful, highly cultured and gentle withal. 
She did not frequent so much the homes of 
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hills of Pachuca; butijher duty at all times 
willingly carried out oftener led her to the 
homes of the humble. 

Twenty-four years ago Miss Hastings went 
to Pachuca to enter the service of the Meth- 
odist Church. She had come from Massa- 
chusetts and had been teaching for nearly 
twenty years. She was in her 66th year when 
she died last Monday. At the time of her 
death she was principal of ths “‘ Instituto de 
Hijas de Allende,” a mission school of the 
Methodist Church at Pachuca. She had 
built up this school until it was one of the 
finest Protestant schools in the republic, 
and during this year has had an enrollment 
of 420 pupils. 

One of the touching features of the funer- 
al services was the presence of hundreds of 
little ones, many of them carrying bunches 
of cut flowers. The ladies had appropriate- 
ly draped the church with crape, white and 
biack, and potted plants and flowers were 
displayed. The ccffin itself was completely 
buried with floral offerings. 

The funeral services at the grave were con- 
ducted by Rev. Messrs. Butler, Euroza and 
Adam. Miss Hastings was not buried in the 
English cemetery at Real del Monte, as it 
was the wish of the school to have the grave 
near by so they could visit it. It is presumed 
that there are at least two thousand children 
and women in Pachuca who have profited by 

Miss Hastings’ instruction and their wish 
was but natural. She has gone to sleep ina 


place all permeated with her marked indi- 
viduality. The impress of a saintly charac- 
ter and a strong personality remain as a leg- 
acy for those among whom she labored for 
almost a quarter of a century. 

On Sunday, Aug. 21, memorial services 
were held in Pachuca by the united congre- 
gations, and also in the City of Mexico. 





Free 
Medical Advice 


You need a doctor many times when you 
don’t call one. You suffer pain in fifty 
forms and yet won't call the doctor, be- 
cause you hope that the pain “will go 
away after awhile.” And, too, you know 
by experience, that that first visit of the 
doctor is generally followed by many others, 
with the inevitable consequence of a big 
bill “for professional services.” You don’t 
know what to do for yourself or what to take. 

But suppose that you could get free, ab- 
solutely free, the advice of one of the most 


Eminent 
Physicians 


in the United States? Youcan. The phy- 
sician is right here. He has an office in the 
building, he has a staff of correspondents to 
assist him, and anyone and everyone, who 
needs medica] advice is invited to write to 
him. If it’s baby’s health or mother’s or 
the health of any member of the family you 
may te about it, sure of a careful read- 
ing ot your letter, sure of a conscientious 
diagnosis of your case, 


Sure of a Cure 


- 6 

if cure is possio! +. YF very letter will be held 
as a strictly confilential communication. 
Remember these facts. 








the rich, the many rich among the silver 


We offer you medical advice from one of 
the most eminent practitioners in the United 
States, whether our medicines suit your 
particular case or not. We offer you this 
advice at the cost of the two cent stamp 
which it will take to bring your letter to our 
office, Address the Medical Department 
br. J. C. Ayer Co., Lowell, Mass. 
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THE CALL 


The clouds grew dark as the people paused, 
A people of peace and toil, 

And there came a cry from all the sky: 

‘‘ Come, children of mart and soil, 

Your mother needs you — hear her voice; 
Though she has not a son to spare, 

She has epoken the word that ye ail have 

heard. 

Come, answer ye everywhere! ”’ 


They need no urging to stir them on, 
They yearn for no battle cry; 
At the word that their country calls for men 


They throw down hammer and scythe and 


pen, 
And are ready to serve and die! 


From the North, from the South, from East, 


from West, 
Hear the thrill of the rumbling dram ? 
Under one flag they march along, 
With their voices swelling a single song, 
Here they come, they come, they come! 
List! the North men cheer the men from the 
South, 
And the South returns the cheer; 
There is no question of East or West, 
For hearts are a-tune in every breast, 
Tis a nation answering here. 


It is elbow to elbow and knee to knee, 
One land for each and for all, 
And the veterans’ eyes see their children rise 
To answer their country’s call. 
They have not forgotten — God grant not so! 
(Ah, we know of the graves on the hill.) 
But these eager feet make the old hearts 
beat, 
And the old eyes dim and fill! 
The Past sweeps out, and the Present 
comes — 
A Present that all have wrought; 
And the sons of these sires, at the same 
camp-fires, 
Cheer one flag where their fathers fought! 
Yes, we know of the graves on the Southern 
hills 
That are filled with the Blue and the Gray. 
We know how they fought and how they 
died, 
We honor them both there side by side, 
And they’re brothers again today, 
Brothers again — tbank God on high! 
(Here’s a band-clasp all around.) 
The sons of one race now take their place 
On one common and holy ground. 


— RICHARD BARRY, in Harper’s Weekly. 
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New Monunditen Contesanes Seatiary 
and Female College 
Tilton, N. H. 

Fall term opens Sept. 6, 1898. College preparato- 
ry, Courses in Music, Art, and Commercial studies. 
Twelve teachers. Resident nurse. Steam heat. 
Electric lights. 

Send for a Catalogue to the President, 


GEO. L. PLIMPTON. 


Tw Woman's College 


of Baltimore 

offers earnest, well prepared young 
women facilities for obtaining a 
college education under the direc- 
tion of specialists, with abundant 
laboratory appliances and modern 
methods. Climate mild, surround- 
ings cheerful. Total yearly ex- 
pense, three hundredand seventy- 
five dollars. 

Programs mailed on application, 

JOHN F. GOUCHER, Pres., Baltimore, Bd. 
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For Over Fitty Yeare 


| Mas. WINSLOW’s SooTHING SyRuP has been used | 
by children teething. It soothes the child, softens | 
the gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic, and is the | 
| pore sumecy for Diarrhea. Twenty- five cents a 
| 2. 








EDUCATIONAL 
Wesleyan Academy 


Wilbraham, Mass. 


Applications now received for Fall term, which 
opens Wednesday, Sept. 14, 1898. 


Rev. WM. R. NEWHALL, 
Principal 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS 

Entrance examinations September 6 and 7. For 

circulars address 
MR. HENRY WHITTEMORE, Principal. 
——-000 —— 

The Boston Normal School of Household Arts, es- 
tablished by the la'e Mrs. Mary Hemmenway, will 
| re-open under the management of this School, Sept. 

6, y 1088. 





Drew Theologica) Seminary 


| Next term op«ns September 15. For information 
address the Fresident, 


HENRY A. BUTTS, Madison, N. J. 
DUMMER ACADEMY 


Massachusetts, South Byfield. Founded 1763. Pre- 
poe for Scientific Schools, Colieges or Business. 
ndividual iostruaction. 
healthy. New cataiogue jaost o 
PERLEY = ‘HORNE, A. M. 


Pe- 


| 





Bhede Island, East Greenwich. 
4 : 

East Greenwich Academy 

Founded 1802. Both sexes. On Narragansett Bay. 
Cottages. Electric light. Elegant new dining hall. 
Endowed, Twelve courses. September 12. LIllus- 
trated Catalogue. 

F. D. BLAKEsLEER, D. D., Principal. 


East Maine Seminary 
Bucksport, Me. 
Rev. J. Frank Haley, A. M., President. 
Expenses low. 


Fall term begins Aug. 29. 
THE 
Portland School for Girls 


(Successor to the Bellows School). 
163 Danforth St., Portland, Me. 
Will open September 21, 1898. 


Principals { AGNES LOWELL. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
National and International Growth. 


The past vear bearers of university = from 
one handred and four American and foreign univer- 
sities, colleges, and professional schools! have pur- 
sued professional and other advanced studies in 
Boston University. Its 1454 matriculants came 
from Fey Foreign, and from thirty-four 
American States and Territories. To students of 
literature, philosophy, sci , law, dicine. the- 
ology, Boston offers many advantages fuund in no 
other city, The University has 136 Professors and 
Lecturers. For e circulars and information re- 
specting the Free Scholarships address the Regis- 
rar, 12 Somerset St., Boston, Mas«s. 





THE 
Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


(Incorporated.) 


EVERETT O. FISK & CU., 
Proprietors. 
4 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
1242 12th St., Washington, D. O. 
2% King 8t., West, 
378 Wabash Avennue, Ohicago, Il. 
414 yd Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 
730 Cooper Building, Denver, Colo. 
825 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 
625 Stimson Block, Los Angeles, Oal. 
Send to any of the above agencies for Agency 
Manual, free. Correspondence ‘with employ- 


on application. 

Large b hool officers from all sec 
tions ui the roonlbent including more than ninety 
per cent. of the Public School superintendents of 
New England, have applied to us for teachers. 

We have filled positions at salaries aggregating 








$7,613,896.00. 


———— beautiful and 


CAROLINE M. CRISFIELD, | 


| 


| 


| 


Send for catalog. | \g 


| 


| 
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EMototist” Book Gancern 


EATON & MAINS, Agents 


Pe that 
you can sing 


— FOR— 


CAMP MEETINGS and SOCIAL 
SERVICES. 
The Chorus of Praises 


By J. M. BLACK. 

Songs forYoung Peoples 
By E. O. EXCELL 

Songs of the Soul 


By J. M. BLacK. 
Church Hymns and 
Gospel Songs 


By [RA VD. SANKEY, JAMES MCGRANA- 
HAN, GEORG EU. STEBBINS. 


Sacred Songs 


By SANKBY and others. 


Finest of the Wheat 


By McCABE, 
These are some of the best and latest 
Books. 
Prices from 810 to $30 per hundred. 


Samples and prices of any Book on applica- 
cation to 


New England Depository 


© Chas. R. Magee, Manager 
38 Bromfield St., Boston 












EDUCATIONAL 


Maine Wesleyan Seminary 
and Female College 


Kent’s Hill, Me. 
Fall term opens August 30 


Send for Catalogue. 
Rev. A. F. CHASE, Ph. D., 


President. 


MassacuvusetTts, Auburndale (10 miles from Boston). 


Lasell Seminary for Young Women 


Suggests to parents seeking # good schoo! consid 
eration of the following points in ite methods: — 

1. Its special care of health. 

Resident nurse supervising work, diet and exer- 
cise; abundant food in good variety and well cooked ; 
early and long sleep; a fine gymnasium furnished by 
Dr. Sargent, of Harvard; bowling alley and swim- 
ming-bath; no regular or foreknown examinations 
etc. 

2. Ite broadly planned course of study. 

Boston proximity both necessitates and helps to 


| furnish the best of teachers, including many special- 


ists; with one hundred and twenty pupils, a faculty 
of thirty. Four years’ course; in some things equal to 
college work ; in others, planned rather for home and 
womanly life, Two studies required, and two to be 


| chosen from a list of eightor ten electives. One pre- 
| paratory year. Special students admitted if eight- 


een years or over, or graduates of High Schools. 
3. Ite home-like air and character. 
Training in self-government; limited number 


| (many declined every fall for lack of room); personal 
| oversight in habits, manners, care of person, room. 


ers is invited. ‘Registration forms sent to teachers | 


4. Its handiwork and other unusual departments. 
Pioneer school in scientific teaching of Cooking, 


| Millinery, Dress-making, Business Law for Women, 


Home Sanitation, Swimming. 
Regular expense for school year, $600. For illus- 
trated catalogue address (mentioning Zicon’s Her- 


| ALD), 


Cc. C. BRAGDON, 
Principal. 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


Wednesday, August 24 


— There is said to be no truth in the report that 
the Americans are having trouble with the insur- 
gents at Manila. 


— Miss Helen Gould gives $25,000 for the relief 
of the soldiers at Montauk, after personal obser- 
vation of their needs; her war contributions to 
date amount to $127,600. 


— Gen. Linares sails from Santiago for Spain 
on the Spanish transport taking soldiers; the 
first transport has arrived at Corunna, Spain. 

— Bids opened in Washington for twelve tor- 
pedo boats and sixteen torpedo-boat destroyers; 
no decision announced. 

Nava! Construction Hobson sails for Santiago 
on the Seguranca; pontoons for raising the Colon 
have preceded him. 

— The ist Maine leaves Chickamauga for home; 
th 8th Massachusetts leaves for Lexington, Ky. 

— The Olivette arrives in Boston with a load of 
sick soldiers; they are speedily transferred to 
the different hospitals. A bhospita) train leaves 
Philadelphia for Fernandina, Fla., to bring home 
75 sick soldiers of the 3d Pennsy)vania. 

— Gen. Rios appointed governor of the Philip- 
pines by the Spanish Government; Gen. Augustin 
broke his arm on the way from Manilato Hong 
Kong. 

— Blanco refuses to allow newspaper corre- 
spondents to land in Havana pending the arrival 
of the evacuation commissioners; Santiago’s 
schools to open on the American plan, Sept. 15. 

— Opening of the New Hampshire Veterans’ 
encampment at the Weirs. The Secretary of War 
arrives at Montauk. 


Thursday, August 25 


— The transports Rio Janeiro and Pennsyl- 
vania arrive in Manila; very little sickness on 
the passage, and only one death. 


— The 23d Kansas Volunteers (colored) sail for 
Santiago with 875 men; five colored sergeants 
made first lieutenants of the 10th Infantry (col- 
ored). 

—Great Britain having granted Admiral 
Dewey’s request to repair ships at Homg Kong, 
the Raleigh sails for that port from Manila; 
others to follow. 


— Yesterday broke the August record for heat 
New York; terrible storms, accompanied with 
-ightning and hail, in various parts of the State. 
—The Olivette sails for Fernandina for more 
sick soldiers; the Massachusetts hospital ship 
Bay State sails from Santiago for Boston with 
101 sick on board. 

—The ist Vermont and the ist Maine among 
those to be mustered out; other regiments will 
soon receive similar orders. 

— The Naval Reserves are being mustered out 
as rapidly as possible; many vessels of the aux- 
iliary navy to be offered for sale. 

—The Anglo-Egyptian expedition starts for 
Omdurman today under Gen. Kitchener. 

— Reports of trouble among the Chinese in the 
Hawaiian Islands. 


—The Queen Regent signs a decree for the 
Spanish Cortes to assemble Sept. 5. 


Friday, August 26 


— The Harvard arrives at Montauk with diph- 
theria on board — three cases and one death. Ve- 
suvius arrives at New York. The Resolute with 
marines from Guantanamo arrives at Portsmouth, 
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N. H. The monitors, Amphitrite, Puritan, Terror 
and Miantanomoh, ordered to Newport, R. I. 

— Trains with soldiers of the ist New Hamp- 
shire, Ist Maine and 2d Massachusetts reach Bos- 
ton; careful and immediate attention given the 
sick. 


—The 9th Massachusetts sailed for home; 
the 9th and the 2d will be mustered out. 


— Shafter sails from Santiago for Montauk with 
the last of the army. All the troops at Porto 
Rico that can be spared will be sent home; sick- 
ness increasing there. Gen. Coppinger has orders 
to move his camp from Fernandina, Fla., to 
Huntsville, Ala. 


— Clara Barton reaches Havana; Mrs. Miles 


and her daughter arrive at Ponce. 


— Queensland ships 3,000 tons of frozen meat to 
Manila. 

— Loss of $20,000 by the destruction of the corn- 
canning plant at Nurth Burnham, Me., by fire. 

— Camara’s tieet at Ferrol ready to assist land 
forces in the event of a Carlist uprising. 

— The War Department orders one million ra- 
tions shipped to Havana to relieve the starving 
reconcentrados. 


— French fishing schooner sunk off the Grand 
Banks by an Atlantic liner; 16 lives lost. 


Saturday, August 27 


- Three more transports from Santiago arrive 
at Montauk; the 2d Massachusetts arrives at 
Springfield, and the Ist Maine at Augusta. 


— Secretary Alger returns to Washington from 
Montauk; rumors of an investigation as to the 
management of his department. 


~The Scandia sails from San Francisco for 
Manila; she takes the rest of the ist New York 
Regiment to Honolulu; she carries the battalion 
of the ist California Heavy Artillery aud 150 men 
of the Medical Corps to Manila. 

— The firing of a pistol by an American soldier 
in Manila causes a disturbance in which one 
American and four natives were killed and sev- 
eral wounded. 

—Admiral Schley visits Washington, and is 
received with great enthusiasm. 

— Suspected case of yellow fever at Galveston; 
vigorous measures adopted to prevent the spread 
of the disease. 

— The Anglo-Egyptian expedition seizes the 
island of Gib-el-Royan opposite El Hojir. 

—The Japanese newspapers say that Japan 
would like to buy the Ladrone Islands. 

— Some fears for Americans, missionaries and 
others, on account of riots in China. 


— Senor Vicuna, the minister from Chile, pre- 
sented his credentials today. 


Monday, August 29 


— Six more transports reach Montauk; many 
soldiers granted furloughs; improvement in 
treatment of the sick. 

— The ist New Hampshire leaves Chickamauga 
for Lexington, Ky. 

—The Winslow at New York; Prairie at Fall 
River; Badger and Solace at Boston. Eleven 
men-of-war are now under orders for Boston. 

— President McKinley on his way to Cleveland, 
Ohio, for a brief rest. 

— The Czar of Russia invites the Powers to an 
international peace conference. 


—Two Spanish transports reach Spain with 
soldiers from Santiago; there were 42 deaths on 
the voyage. 

—The advance guard of the Anglo-Egyptian 
expedition is in sight of Omdurman, opposite 
Khartoum, its destination. 

—Admiral Dewey transfers his flag to the 
Baltimore; the Olympia goes to Hong Kong to be 
placed in dry dock. 

— The Sultan forbids the exportation of wheat 
from the province of Scutari, European Turkey. 


Tuesday, August 30 


— Six men-of-war to sail for Boston from 
Hampton Roads; the battleship Massachusetts 


| also ordered to Boston. 


— Gen. Merritt to sail for Paris today; Admiral 


| Dewey to remain at Manila. 


— Naval Constructor Hobson has arrived at 
Santiago and begun the work of raising the 
Cristobal Colon. 


— Gen. Miles likely to be called to account for 


August 31, 1898 


his outspoken criticism of the Secretary of War 
and the management of the War Department. 
— The plague again raging in the province of 
Bombay; more than 2,300 deaths in a single week. 
— Report of the death of Malietoa, the king of 
the Samoan Islands. 


W. F. M. S. NOTES 


— In Korea, for the erection of a little 
church, our native women and girls gave such 
an abu: dance (cut of their deep poverty) of 
sens and yens (their smallest coins) as io 
attract attention. Tuis manifestation of 
their love tor the Gospel is not only an honor 
to them, but will be recorded in the courts 
above. 


— Bishop Fowler says: ‘*‘ The Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Society is the intelligence 
office planted in our midst by the court of 
heaven to keep the men informed coucern- 
ing God + campaigns, and to consecrate their 
money....tuthem. Tne five senses of the 
Society are intelligence, economy, industry, 
concecration, and holy zeal. Like most 
women, it has asixth — the sense of getting 
there; co testitics the $313,937 raised and the 
60,000 women nelped iu ali jands last year.’’ 

—— Tne following is from Miss Abrams’ 
letter in the Indian Witness: * Infanticide, 
although ao longer existing openty, is prac- 
ticed to an alarming extent. In some Castes 
gris are not prized. Nearly all the girls are 
aestroyed in infancy, and women are so 
scarce that wives are (aken for the sons from 
Other castes. Pundita Ramabai tells of a 
woman who told her in confidence that sev- 
enteen giri babies, children of her own im- 
mediate relatives, had been disposed of. | 
myseif during tev ycars’ stay in India have 
known several cases Of what I believed to be 
intentional inianticide. Of two of these 
cases, the relatives openly said that tbey 
were starving the babies to death, because 
they believed them to have caused the death 
of their fathers before their birth. When 
they saw that we were going to give them 
trouble they secretly removed, and were iost 
to us in the labyrinth o1 the great city. | 
knew of another case where the first-born 
was a girl. The mother told me that she 
had no pleasure in the child as her husband 
aud father made her life bitter because the 
child wasa girl. Whenthe baba died a tew 
days afterwaid, there was no sorrow mani- 
tested, and I feit sure, from all that I had ob- 
served, that it had been starved to death. 
All are not disposed of by starvation. Some 
are exposed to coid, others smothered or 
etrangled.’’ Mothers of our American Meth- 
odism, the majority of the three thousand 
famine orphans now in our mission in India 
are to be cared tor by you — you to whom 
Christ is saying, ** Feea My lambs.’’ The 
church has had reason to rejoice over the 
orphans in India taken after the famine 
of 1860-62, for they have been a ricn harvest. 
Will you not have another and greater har- 
vest now ? 


The Christian Commonwealth of London 
(Baptist) contains tae following interest- 
ing and significant incident: * Mr. Price 
Hughes’ mejority in the voting for President 
of the Wesleyan Conferences was tue largest 
ior the last twenty-five years. The remark- 
able demonstration of approval, when the 
result of the vote was announced, was ia 
some degree an answer to Dr. Rigg, who last 
year, when Mr. Watkinson’s election was 


declared, +o far departed from order as to 
ciap bis nands 19 uls deiight. This year the 
venerable Doctor gave no such sign, but the 
young ministers in the galiery maae up tor 
Lune O@isslou with lnteret. Minutes seemed 
lo pass before ine applause subsided, and 
theu Mr. Watkiuson archly remarkea: *‘ It 
is my duly to tell yOu that you ought not to 
uave made that demonstration.’ ”’ 





“ Bring the good oJd bugle, boys,” to the 
G. A. R. Encampment at Cincinnati via the 
Fitchburg R. R. 





